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ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON, —— 

Department of General Literature and Science.— 

The COURSES of LECTURES in DIVINITY, Mathe- 

matics, Classics, English Literature, and in the Hebrew, 

Oriental, and Modern Languages, will RE-OPEN on 
Wednesday, Jan. 26, 1848. 

New Students must call on the Professors and on the 
Principal the preceding day. 

Two Scholarships of 30/. each, for three years, and two of 
20/. each, for two years, will be filled up in this department 
at Easter next. 

Full information upon every subject may be obtained at 
the Secretary’s office. 

Dec. 29, 1847. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


| ING’S COLLEGE 
for MATHEMATICS, Natural Philosophy, Engineering, 


Practical Surveying, Architecture, Manufacturing Art and 
Machinery, Geometrical Drawing, Chemistry, Mineralogy, 








and the Engineering Workshop, will RE-OPEN on Wed- | 


nesday, January 26, 1848. 

New Students must call on the Professors and on the 
Principal the preceding day. 
‘ One Scholarship of 30/, and one of 20/. each, tenable for 
two years, will be filled up at Easter next in this depart- 
ment. 

Full information upon every subject may be obtained at 
the Seeretary’s office. 

Dec, 29, 1847. R, W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 


ING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.—Medical 
Department.—The SECOND DIVISION of the 
WINTER SESSION, 1847-48, will COMMENCE on 
TUESDAY, January 4, 1848, at which time new students 
will be admitted. 
One Scholarship of 40/. for three years, one of 30/. for two 
ears, and three of 20/. each for two years, will be filled up 
in this department at Easter next. 
Full particulars may be obtained at the Secretary’s office. 
Dec, 28, 1847. R. W. JELF, D.D. Principal. 











Bducationw® 
O AUTHORS and LITERARY CHA- 


RACTERS.—A Foreign Gentleman, intimately ac- 
quainted with the English Language, would be glad to 
ASSIST, on moderate Terms, any Lady or Gentleman en- 
gaged in TRANSLATING FRENCH or GERMAN Works. 
Direct, pre-paid, to ‘* A. B.’’? 33, New Cranbourne-street, 

Leicester-square. 


WELVE PUPILS.—An M.C. P. residing 


near London, one of the few Principals who passed 
the Classical, French, and other tests of the College of 
Preceptors, receives TWELVE YOUNG GENTLEMEN 
as BOARDERS. The System of Education pursued in 
Language, Commerce, and Science will be found unusually 
comprehensive and philosophical, and is fully detailed in 
the Advertiser’s Prospectus. References to Gentlemen of 
high ey, wi whose sons are now under his tuition. 

rty Gui 
Address to ‘‘ M, C. *? 50, Brompton-row, Brompton. 











LONDON.—De- | 
partment of the Applied ‘Sciences.—The CLASSES | 





NUSUAL ADVANTAGES in CLAS- 
SICAL, MILITARY, and General EDUCATION.— 
TWICKENHAM HOUSE, Twickenham, Middlesex, sur- 
rounded with extensive grounds, is justly celebrated for its 
salubrity, and the interior being capacious, affords ample 
scope for the process of study to the Pupils. Here all the 
various studies that can enlarge the mind and form the 
Scholar and the Gentleman, whether preparatory to the 
Universities, the Naval and Military Colleges, and the 
higher departments of Mercantile Life, are pursued with 
unwearied zeal, under the daily superintendence of the 
principal, and conducted on a plan which secures eminent 
success in any department for which the pupil proposes to 
become a candidate ; while the domestic arrangements, and 
an assiduous attention to moral and religious principles, 
combine all the advantages of a parental home. During 
the academical course the German and French Languages 
form a prominent feature. Terms from 35 to 40 guineas per 
annum. 
For prospectuses, with references of unquestionable autho- 
rity and influence, address as above to W. Harcourt, 
LL.D. Principal. 


RAMMAR-SCHOOL.—Superior Educa- 


tion on inclusive terms, — Parents who are desirous 
that their sons should receive an accomplished EDUCA- 
TION, at a very moderate expense, are invited to read the 
Prospectus of a School of established reputation, admirably 
situate on the western side of the Metropolis. The course 
of studies pursued embraces all the essential branches of a 





| liberal education, and fully prepares the Pupils either for the 
| Universities, the ‘Learned Professions, or Mercantile Pursuits. 
| The French language is constantly spoken under the direc- 
| tion of a resident Parisian. 


The domestic arrangements are 
upon the most liberal scale; and the morals, health, and 
gentlemanly deportment of the Pupils are scrupulously re- 
garded. The house is an elegant mansion, and for its con- 
venience, arrangements, and adaptation to scholastic pur- 
poses, stands unrivalled in the vicinity of London. The 
terms are unusually moderate, and include not only all the 
ordinary extras, but also the masters’ charges for drawing, 
dancing, drilling, &c. 
A Prospectus will be forwarded upon application, by 
letter only, to ‘“‘ A. M.’’ 13, Piccadilly. 





Business for Sale. 


T° BOOKSELLERS, STATIONERS, 
PRINTERS, and OTHERS.—To be DISPOSED 
OF, on account of the death of the proprietor, a most 
eligible BUSINESS, which has been established about 30 
ears, in a market-town in the county of Norfolk, on the 
order of Suffolk, in a respectable neighbourhood. About 


| 6002. required for stock, and office to be taken at valuation. 
| The premises being freehold, may be purchased by the party 


taking the business, and a mortgage of two-thirds of the 
value left on it, or can rent it out at a low rate. 
For particulars, apply to J. Simmons and Co. Wholesale 
Stationers, 59, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
O BOOKSELLERS, NEWSVENDERS, 
and OTHERS.—To BE SOLD, with immediate pos- 
session, the LEASE and GOODWILL of a BOOKSEL- 
LER’S and NEWSVENDER’S BUSINESS, within a few 
minutes’ walk of the Royal Exchange. The rent very mode- 
rate, and has been established many years. Will require 
from 600/. to 800/. 
Apply to Mr. Hodgson, Auctioneer, 192, Fleet-street, 











corner of Chancery-lane. 
HREE POUNDS per WEEK realised for 
100.—WANTED, a Lady or Gentleman able to 
command 100/, to invest as PARTNER in a Literary Specu- 
lation, in which the returns average from 6/. to 7/. per 
week. 
Apply, by letter only, to “ Y. Z.’’ 3, Bell-court, 
Doctors’ commons. 
N EDIC AL and LITERARY DEGREES. 
—Gentlemen, duly qualified, may obtain the degree 
of M.D., LL.D. or M.A. from a celebrated university, with- 
out the inconvenience or expense of leaving home, 

For particulars apply to John Murray and Co. Surgeons, 
British and Foreign Medical and Literary Agents, 34, 
Moorgate-street. 

N ARTIST, of considerable experience, 

having a large and commodious studio, is desirous of 

receiving a PUPIL, to instruct in the principles and practice 
of art. Life models when sufficiently advanced. 

Apply, between the hours of 10 and 4, personally or by 
letter, to ‘‘J. H.’? 17, Red Lion-square. Early application 
is necessary. 

LDRED’S ART EXPOSITION com- 
prises Specimens from all the principal Art Manu- 
factories in England. An illustrated Catalogue is in active 
—- and will be sent, postage free, to all applica- 


"Tenies: : 168, New Bond-street, adjoining the Clarendon. 





Neb » Publications. 


MR, FARR’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
Early in January will be published, 
HE COLLEGIATE, SCHOOL, and 
FAMILY HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Ear- 
liest Period to the Eleventh Year of the Reign of Queen 
Victoria; containing a Narrative of Civil and Military 
Transactions, and exhibiting a view of the Religion, Go- 
vernment and Laws, Literature, Arts, Commerce, Manners 
and Customs, &c. &c. of the different Periods of English 
Histo 
By EDWARD FARR, Esq. F.S.A. Author of “‘ A Con- 
tinuation of Hume and Smollett,’’ &c. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





Just published, in demy 8vo. 70 pages, 
REPORT of the SANIT ARY CONDI- 
TION of the TOWN of ABERGAVENNY, with 

remedial Suggestions, founded chiefly upon the Reports of 
the Health of Towns Commission. 
By SAMUEL H. STEEL, M.B. London. 
J. Hiley Morgan, Abergavenny ; Renshaw, 356, Strand, 
London. 





MR. BUCKINGHAM’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, 
ELGIUM, the RHIN E, SWITZER- 
LAND, and HOLLAND: An Autumnal Tour. 
By J. S. BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 

In two handsome octavo volumes, with ten quarto steel 
engravings, containing Views of some of the principal Cities 
visited, from the pencil of W. Bartlett. Bound in cloth and 
lettered, rice 28s. 

Published by Peter Jackson (late Fisher, Son, and Co.) 

§ | London ; and to be had of all Booksellers, 





Published by CHARLES = IGHT, No. 90, Fleet- 
stree 
HE BRITISH ALM ANAC OF THE 
SOCIETY FOR THE DIFFUSION OF USEFUL 
KNOWLEDGE, for 1848; containing the usual Informa. 
tion, corrected up to November 1. price 1s. sewed. 


Also, 

THE COMPANION TO THE ALMANAC, for 
1848. Price Half-a-Crown, sewed; or very neatly and 
strongly bound in cloth, with the BRITISH ALMANAC, 
Four Shillings. 

CONTENTS :— 

Part I.—Decimal Coinage—School of Design—Railways 
of Great Britain—Electric Telegraph—Health of Towns— 
Friendly Societies—Rise and Fall of Funds—Baths and 
Washhouses. 

Part II.—Abstracts of Acts—Abstracts of Public Docu- 
ments—Chronicle of Session—Private Bills—Public Im- 
provements, with Woodcut Illustrations of New Buildings 
— Chronicle of Occurrences—Bankruptcy Analysis—Necro- 
logy of 1847. 

London: CHARLES KNIGHT, 90, Fieet-street. 





Just published, 
HE COUNTY COURTS LAW LIST 
for 1848, containing, 

ist. All the PArisues in all the Counties in England and 
Wales, alphabetically arranged, with the Court Town of 

each, and its distance from it. 
Edited by W. LEEDES FOX, Esq. Clerk of the Harleston 

Court. 

B.—The purpose of this is to enable the officers, practi- 
tioners, and suitors to ascertain in a moment where any 
distant parish is situate into which they might have occasion 
to issue process. 

2nd. The District Courts, in Alphabetical Order, 
shewing all the Parishes, Townships, Tythings, Chapelries, 
&c. comprised in each, with their distances from the Court 
Town. This has been prepared from official sources. 

3rd. The Attorneys who have authorised the insertion of 
their names as practising in the various Courts. 

4th. Time Tables, Schedules of Fees, Lists of Circuits and 
their Judges, and miscellaneous information useful for re- 
ference. 

In a volume of upwards of 500 closely printed pages, 
bound in roan, price 10s. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 





EUGENE SUE’S NEW TALE. 
RIDE; or, the DUCHESS.—The First 
Volume ‘of this dramatic picture of High Life (all yet 
published in Paris) is given in Part LVI. of the FAMILY 
HERALD for Jan » price only Sixpence. The ‘‘ Family 
Herald ’’ is a domestic magazine of useful information and 
amusement; a cheerful and instructive fireside companion, 
the welcome guest of every home, and unquestionably the 
most popular periodical ever published. 
Everybody reads, and all Booksellers sell, the “‘ Family 
Herald.” A single perusal will test its merits, Order 
Part LVI, 
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In the best peg} reviews the public do not expect elaborate 
criticism—the object of the reviewer is novelty, arrangement, amuse- 


ment—he wishes to give faithful oe wales he yf — 

by extracts) of new publications; and doubtless this, after all, is the “. ° ° . 

proper and exact duty of weekly reviews. Elaborate’ criticism ‘is sel- | be speaking in vain,—without which there can be | 
dom light reading; and though the public might once a quarter, they | srit % H 7 * s 
certainly would not once a week permit themselves to be seriously in- | no spirit In discourse. I have often heard it said, 
structed. Yet altogether the reviews in the best weekly publications and [ believe it to be true, that even the most | 
are considerably fairer and truer than those in the quarterlies ; and in | 1 sos ° 5\ | 
nine times out of ten produce a greater influence on the sale of the | € oquent man living (how then must I be disabled >), 


book.”—Butwer. } 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
—@— 
BIOGRAPHY. 





The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and Keepers 
of the Great Seal of England, from the Ear- 
liest Times till the Reign of King George IV. 
By Joun Lord Campseui, LL.D., 
F.R.S.E. [Third Series, from the Birth of 
Lord Chancellor LouGHBoRoUGH, in 1733, 
to the Death of Lord Chancellor ELpon, in 
1838.] Vols. VI. and VII. London: 
Murray. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Wirn Lord Erskine, the second biography 
in the volume, the public are more familiar 
than with his predecessor. There are few un- 
acquainted with at least the outlines of his his- 
tory. He was educated for the navy, he 
changed to the army, then he turned author, 
and entertained serious thoughts of entering 
the Church before he resolved to go to the 
Bar. His success was singularly rapid. His 
first speech made his fortune. But it is un- 
necessary to follow him through the steps of 
his brilliant career ; our present purpose is to 
lay before our readers some of the most in- 
teresting traits of his public and personal cha- 
racter preserved by Lord CAMPBELL. 

When very old he published a pamphlet on 
the wrongs of Greece, which he dedicated to 
Lady Moran, and the following note accom- 
panied the presentation copy :— 


‘* Dear Lady Morgan,—A long time ago, in one 
of your works (all of which I have read with great 
satisfaction), I remember you expressed your ap- 
probation of my style of writing, with a wish that I 
would lose no occasion of rendering it useful. I 
wish I could agree with your ladyship in your kind 
and partial opinion; but as there never was an 
occasion in which it can be more useful to excite 
popular feeling than in the cause of the Greeks, I 
send your ladyship a copy of the second edition, 
published a few days ago. 

‘‘ With regard and esteem, &c. E.” | 

** No, 13, Arabella Row, Pimlico, London, 

October 11, 1822.”’ 

Lady Morgan, when first introduced to him a| 
good many years before, wrote this account of him 
toa friend: ‘‘ I was a little disappointed to find 
that Erskine spoke like other persons,—was a thin, 
middle-aged gentleman, and wore a brown wig; 
but he was always delightful, always amusing, fre- 
quently incoherent ; and, I thought, sometimes 
affectedly wild, at least paradoxical.’? Now she 
wrote with great candour and kindness of heart: 
‘* The pamphlet for the Greeks is worth citing as a 
testimony to prove that years do not make age, and 
that freshness of feeling and youthful ardour in a 
great cause may survive the corporeal decay which 
time never spares, even to protracted sensibility.’’ 





ERSKINE was a remarkable instance that 
oratory of the first class at the Bar may be 
unsuited to the atmosphere of Parliament. 
His speeches there were utter failures, pro- 
bably because he had made no study of politics 
and statesmanship, and felt as much out of 
place as would either of his rivals if suddenly | 
led to the Bar and required to address a jury. | 
Politics is quite as much of a science as law, | 
and requires training. No man is a legislator | 
by instinct. His own explanation given in the 


House of Lords is very unsatisfactory. 


‘*T despair altogether of making any impression | 
by anything I can say—a feeling which disqualifies 
me from speaking as I ought. I have been accus- 

















tomed during the greatest part of my life to be ani- | ance, he thought himself equal to most of his pre. 


mated by the hope and expectation that I might not | decessors. 


and however deeply impressed with his subject, 
could scarcely find utterance if he were to be 
standing up alone and speaking only against a dead 
wall.’”’ 


ERSKINE was somewhat of afop. We are 
told that 


When the great Lord Chatham was to appear in 
public, he took much pains about his dress, and 
latterly he arranged his flannels in graceful folds. 
It need not then detract from our respect for Er- 
skine, that on all occasions he desired to look smart, 
and that when he went down into the country on 
special retainers he anxiously had recourse to all 
manner of innocent little artifices to aid his pur- 
poses. He examined the court the night before the 
trial, in order to select the most advantageous place 
for addressing the jury. On the cause being called, 
the crowded audience were perhaps kept waiting a 
few minutes before the celebrated stranger made his 
appearance; and when, at length, he gratified their 
impatient curiosity, a particularly nice wig and a 
pair of new yellow gloves distinguished and em- 
bellished his person beyond the ordinary costume 
of the barrister of the circuit. 


He had a great love for animals, and kept 
almost a menagerie. It was exhibited even in 
his speeches, as shewn in the following curious 
simile in a discourse on sinecures :— 


Thus he boldly censures the abolition of ancient 
sinecure offices :—‘‘ To say they are useless because 
they have no useful duties, may be a false conclu- 
sion. A critic of this description might reason in 
the same manner with nature, and accuse her of 
the most senseless profusion for dressing out a cock 
pheasant and a peacock quite differently from a 
jackdaw or acrow. How unmercifully those poor 
birds would be plucked! Not a feather would be 
left in their sinecure tails.’’ 


Here is an amusing anecdote :— 
Soon after his resignation, he was invited to a 


| féte at Oatlands, where the Duchess of York had 


upon the lawn a number of rare animals, and, 
among others, a remarkable black monkey with a 
long white hairy mantle flowing gracefully over his 
head and shoulders. Erskine was late in appear- 
ing; but, at last, while the Prince of Wales, the 
Duke of York, and other royal personages were 
standing in a group near the entrance to the court- 
yard, he arrived in a very mean-looking one-horse 
chaise. He immediately alighted; but, instead of 
paying his duty to the ‘‘ Royalties ’’ before him, he 
suddenly stepped up to the monkey; and, taking 


| off his hat in very dignified manner, and making 


three congées, he addressed the animal in these 
words, amidst the hearty laugh of all present, ‘ Sir, 
I sincerely wish you joy—You wear your wig for 
life.”’ 

In the Court of Chancery he found himself 
completely at sea, his studies having been ex- 
clusively devoted to common law. It is said 
of him that 


Being entirely unacquainted with the law of real 
property, which is so peculiarly essential in a court 
of equity, he did purchase a copy of the most 
popular digest upon this subject ; and, being caught 
with a volume of it under his arm, he said, ‘‘ he 
was taking a little from his Cruise daily, without 
any prospect of coming to the end of it.’”’ But I 
cannot find that he made any systematic or vigor- 
ous effort to initiate himself in the doctrines of 
equity ; and on the contrary, I have been told that, 
finding he got on more smoothly in the Court of 
Chancery than he expected, he undervalued the 
difficulties of his situation, and was not much dis- 
satisfied with his own qualifications and his own 
performances. Gratifying Hargrave with a silk 
gown, he got this deep though dull lawyer to work 
out the authorities for him; and with such assist- 





Of Lord Expon, with whom the series 
closes, we have already received from Mr, 
Horace Twiss so ample a biography, that 
little of novelty remained to be gleaned by 
Lord CAMPBELL. We take a few of the ad- 
ditions here made to our former information. 


ELDON’S OPINION OF GEORGE THE THIRD. 


He, Lord Eldon, often declared, upon his honour, 
that he thought his old Master had more wisdom 
than all his ministers conjointly ; an opinion which 
Ihave heard him support, by declaring that he 
could not remember having taken to him any state 
paper of importance which he did not alter, nor 
one which he did not alter for the better. But it 
ought to be added, that this opinion of the superior 
wisdom of George III. was qualified by the addi- 
tion, ‘* Not that I mean to assert that he would 
have been more wise if his opportunities of gafhing 
knowledge had not been greater than that of any of 
his servants. But what is the experience of the 
oldest of them in comparison of his? And though 
his manner of stating the result of that experience 
is calculated to mislead casual observers, yet those 
who will divest his matter of his manner must come 
to the conviction that it has been gathered by long 
and laborious application of powers of no ordinary 
strength.’’ After the King’s mind had become a 
wreck, and when its native strength could be traced 
only by the ‘* method of madness,’’ Lord E. would 
sometimes describe it, after he had been at the 
Queen’s Council. The following is an instance of 
this, of which I retain a perfectly clear recollection. 
It was agreed, he related, that if any strong feature 
of the King’s malady appeared during the presence 
of the Council, Sir H. Halford should, on receiving 
a signal from me, endeavour to recall him from his 
aberrations: and accordingly, when his Majesty 
appeared to be addressing himself to two of the 
persons whom he most favoured in his early life, 
long dead, Sir H. observed, ‘‘ Your Majesty has, I 
believe, forgotten that —— and both died 
many years ago.’’ ‘ True,’’ was the reply, ‘ died 
to you, and to the world in general; but not to me. 
You, Sir H. are forgetting that I have the power of 
holding intercourse with those whom you call dead. 
Yes, Sir H. H.”’ continued he, assuming a lighter 
manner, ‘‘ it is in vain, as far as I am concerned, 
that you kill your patients. Yes, Dr. Bailey ;— 
but Bailey—Bailey,’’ pursued he with assumed 
gravity, ‘‘ I don’t know. He is an anatomist—he 
dissects his patient; and then it would not be a re- 
suscitation only, but a re-creation ; and that I think, 
is beyond my power.’”’ After his Majesty had, in 
1807, changed the ministry which was so unpalat- 
able to him, I reappearing as Chancellor, in my 
former official attire, the King asked, in a whisper, 
‘« My Lord, is not that the old wig ?’’ and receiving 
the reply, ‘‘ It is, Sir, the old wig,’’—the rejoinder 
was, ‘‘T say, Lord C. why did you keep an old wig?’ 





Lord CamMpBELL does not very highly 
estimate Lord ExLpon’s legal attainments. 
He says :-— 


Although endued with wonderful acuteness and 
subtlety of intellect, with a retentive memory, a 
logical understanding, and power of unwearied ap- 
plication, he was utterly devoid of imagination, and 
of all taste for what is elegant or refined. His 
acquirements, even as a jurist, were very limited. 
He was most familiarly acquainted with every nook 
of the municipal law of this realm, but all beyond 
was to him ¢erra incognita. Could he have com- 
bined with his own stores of professional learning, 
his brother Lord Stowell’s profound knowledge of 
the Civil and Canon Law, of the Law of Nations, 
and of the Codes of the Continental States, he 
would have been the most accomplished judge who 
ever sat on any British tribunal. But while he was 
reading Coke upon Littleton over and over again, 
and becoming thoroughly versed in all the doctrines 
laid down by Chief Justices and Chancellors in 
Westminster Hall, we are not told that he ever dip ped 
into the Code, the Pandects, or the Institutes of 





Justinian ; or that he found any pleasure in Puffen- 
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dorf or Grotius, or that he ever formed the slightest 
acquaintance with D’Aguesseau or Pothier. Nor, 
in any of his arguments at the bar, or judgments 
from the bench, does he, as far as I am aware, ever 
refer to the Civil Law, or any foreign writer, as 
authority, or by way of illustration. 
that our system of Equity is essentially derived 
from the Civil Law, when any doubtful question in 
it arises we rejoice to see it traced to its source. 
Sir William Grant—sanctus ausus recludere fontes 
—by this practice gives force and beauty to his 


judgments—which in travelling through the dreary | 


tomes of Vessey, we now and then encounter with 
delight, like oases in the desert. 


(To be continued.) 





VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


Journal of a Residence at the Cape of Good 


Hope; with Excursions into the Interior. 
By C. J. F. Bunsury, F.L.S. London, 1847. 
Murray. 


Mr. Bunsury was no passing visitor at the | skin cloak or kaross, and this is worn only as a| 
| protection against weather, not with the view of | 


Cape. He went out with the Governor in 1838, 
and resided there for some years. His excur- 


sions into the interior were neither far nor | which these cloaks are made are dressed in such a | 


numerous, and therefore the reader will find 
none of those perils from desert, and fever, and 
inhospitable natives, which he is wont to look 
for in the reports of travellers from Africa. 
The author has rather consulted the instruc- 
tion than the amusement of the public, and 
his volume is more a storehouse of facts, to be 
consulted, than a narrative of personal exploits 
to be read by the Christmas fireside. Mr. 
Bunsury has made careful observations of all 
that he deemed of importance in the circum- 
stances of the colony; he is something ofa 
geologist, has studied botany, loves natural 
history, and has reported minutely and well 
upon these sciences. He has also no mean 
capacity for sketching men and manners, and 
with such recommendations the book may be 
worthily added to the book-club list, and a 
few extracts will confirm the recommendation. 
He thus describes 
CAPE TOWN, 

Cape Town is about equal in population to Yar- 
mouth in Norfolk; but, being less closely built, 
probably covers more ground. The main streets 
are broad and regular, crossing one another at right 
angles; but they are unpaved, and consequently at 
this season excessively dusty; many of them are 
shaded by rows of oak-trees; and a canal, at pre- 
sent nearly dry, runs down the whole length of the 
principal street, which is called the Heer-gracht. 


There are no regular foot-pavements ; but in front | 


of most of the houses are brick terraces, more or 


less raised above the level of the street: this ter- | 
race is called the Stoep, and forms the usual even- | 


ing lounging-place of the inhabitants. The houses 


are rather low, always flat-roofed, either white- | 


washed or painted, with glass windows of numerous 
small panes. The mixture of English and foreign 
in all that meets the eye is one of the striking things 
in this town: a great proportion of the names over 
the shop-doors are English; most of the advertise- 
ments, names of trades, and the like, are in our 
own language, and one meets English faces at every 
turn: all this makes an odd contrast with the 
foreign look of the town, and motley mixture of 
various nations and colours which inhabit it—Dutch, 
Malays, Negroes, Hottentots, and intermediate 
breeds of every shade of colour. All heavy goods, 
such as wine, timber, &c. are conveyed in long low 
waggons, drawn by as many as twelve, fourteen, or 
even more oxen, and driven by a Hottentot with 
an immensely long bamboo whip. These waggons 
are among the most singular objects to the eye of a 
stranger. Those which carry lighter goods are 
drawn by horses, and driven often at smart pace. 
Cape Town is defended by a castle of tolerable 
strength, and some lesser forts. 
great heat, in consequence of its situation, facing the 


Considering | 


| mountains. But the greatest inconvenience at this 
season is occasioned by the dust, which is always 
more or less floating in the air, and during the pre- 
valence of a strong South-east wind is almost in- 
tolerable: it dims the whole air, penetrates every- 
where, clogs one’s pores, fills one’s eyes, disfigures 
one’s clothes, spoils books and furniture; the 
| trunks of the trees in the town look as if they had 
| been painted with red ochre, and the verdure of the 
| leaves is half hidden by the same red incrustation. 


| Of the people who have lately contested the 

|mastery with us at the Cape, we find the fol- 

| lowing account : 

THE CAFFERS. 

| The Caffer men are in general tall, though not 

| gigantic, and extremely well proportioned ; indeed, 
their fine forms and easy attitudes often remind one 
of ancient statues; but they are more remarkable 

| for activity than for strength, and, it is said, have 

| generally been found inferior in muscular power to 

| British soldiers. They wear no clothing except the 


|concealing any part of the body. The skins of 
manner as to be as soft and pliable as glove leather, 
and acquire a red-brown colour, which is not at all 
unpleasing to the eye. The Caffers call these cloaks 
ingubo: kaross is, I believe, a word borrowed by 
the Dutch from the Hottentots. Many of the chiefs 
wear mantles of leopard’s skin, prepared with the 
hair on. They ornament their hair on great occa- 
sions with red ochre, which is applied in a very 
elaborate manner, the hair being twisted up into a 
multitude of little separate knots or lumps, and 
every knot carefully covered over with grease and 
ochre. This process, which is performed by the 
women, is said to be very long and tedious; but 
the appearance which results from it, though whim- 
sical in our eyes, is considered by them as highly 
ornamental. In truth, I do not see that this prac- 
tice is in any degree more barbarous or irrational 
than that of covering the hair with white powder, 
which not long ago was so fashionable in the most 
civilised parts of Europe. The Caffer women, as I 
have already mentioned, are inferior in personal 
| appearance to the men, and differ from them in 
| point of costume, by constantly wearing a cap of 
dressed leather, shaped a little like a turban, and 
decorated with beads and brass buttons. Their 
cloak, which is usually much ornamented with these 
same articles, is arranged more decently than that 
of the other sex, being in general wrapt close round 
them, and covering them from the throat to the 
jankles; but the unmarried women sometimes 
fasten it round the waist in the manner of a petti- 
coat, leaving the upper part of the person exposed. 
Here are some portraits of 
THE CAFFER CHIEFS. 

The celebrated chiefs Macomo and Tyali, who 
| took the most prominent part in the late Caffer 
war, dined with us at Mr. Stretch’s, and behaved 
like gentlemen, seeming quite accustomed to Euro- 
pean habits, and perfectly at their ease. We had 
much conversation with them by means of an inter- 
preter. They shewed a quickness of repartee, and 
a tact and dexterity in conversation which would 
have done credit to civilised men. Macomo is of 
shorter stature than the generality of the Caffers, 
with a very keen, shrewd, intelligent countenance, 
though he is said, unfortunately for himself, to be 
excessively addicted to drinking. Tyali, his bro- 
| ther, is considerably taller and handsomer, but does 
|not look equally clever. Ido not think that the 
appearance of the chiefs is improved by the Euro- 
pean dresses which they wear on these occasions as 
a mark of honour; they would look better in their 
karosses ; but, perhaps, the value and the idea of 
dignity attached to these dresses, may be reg arded 
as a sign of approximation to civilised tastes and 
| feelings. Among the Caffers who assembled at 
| Block Drift, was a very strange-looking personage, 


‘¢Eno’s white son.’’ His form and features were 


noon-day sun, and immediately backed by naked | like those of the other Caffers, but the colour of | have seen but one specimen of this animal, caught 


CASS SORIA ye oe 


his skin a disagreeable 


reddish-white, no 


Englishmen, but 





ordinary complexion of 
stronger and more uniform tint of red, so that h 

looked somewhat as if he had been scalded or half- 
flayed, and had certainly a most repulsive appear- 
ance. His hair was of a sandy-yellow colour, but 
as woolly as that of his countrymen. I was not 
near enough to him to see the colour of his eyes. 
He was tall and robust, and was considered as a 
bold and able warrior, though said to share in the 
weakness of sight, which has often been remarked 
in Albinos. Another remarkable personage present 
at the conference, was Sutu or Sootoo, the chief 
widow of Gaika, and stepmother of Macomo ; her 
bulk was immense, and her figure most extraordi- 
nary, the projection behind rivalling that of the 
famous Hottentot Venus. This truly marvellous 
accumulation of fat in the rear is, as it appears, not 
quite confined to the Hottentot race, for Sutu is a 
Tambookie Caffer; as the ‘‘ great wives’’ of the 
chiefs of the Amakosa most usually are. It is very 
possible, however, that she may have Hottentot 
blood in her. 


This notice of the natives is followed by 
| some general observations :— 
|} The number of genuine Hottentots within the 
colony at the present day is small, compared with 
that of the mixed breed, or Bastaards, as they are 
called, in whom the blood of the aboriginal race is 
that of the Dutch, the negro, or the 
Malay. The Bastaards are much superior in s 
and strength to the Hottentots. 


crossed with 


Natu 


ral History will exhibit his carefulness in this 


pursuit, 


Some of Mr. BuNBuRy’s sketches in 


THE CAPE MOLES. 
The Cape Mole 


common in gardens here, and very mischievous, n 


Bathyergus Capensis) is very 


only disfiguring the walks and borders by the earth 
which it throws up, but devouring great quantities 
of bulbs and roots. 
pean mole in its subterranean ha 
of external ears, and in the minuteness of its eyes, 
it is quite different in other respects, and really 


Th ugh it rese mbles the Euro- 
} th 


Dits, In the 


absence 


Rat Tribe, as is evident from the 





belongs to the 


structure of its teeth. It is about eight inches long, 
with a remarkably large thick head, short legs, and 
scarcely any tail; the furis thick and soft, but not 
nearly so much as that of our mole; the colour a 


pale grey on the lower parts, greyish-brown on the 
back, deepe.ing into dark brown on the head ; 
the muzzle, which is short, thick, and abrupt, is 
whitish, and there is a space of the sar colour 
around the orifice of each ear. The low ’ 
much shorter than the upper, and its two front teeth 
(incisors), which are remarkably long and stout, 








jaw 1s 


j and brought to a sharp edge at the end like a chisel, 

project straightforward; the two 
upper jaw are likewise extremely powerful, but 
shorter than these, and meet them at right angles. 
There are five toes on each foot, furnished with 
broad, strong, flattened nails, calculated for digging : 
but the fore feet are much narrower, and aj} 
weaker than in the mole. This description is t 
from one which I found this afternoon in our gar- 
den. I do not know what had induced him to co 


incisors of the 


out to the surface of the ground, but there he was, 
ind seemed much bewildered, and at a loss to find 
his way. He shewed no fear, however, nor at- 


| tempted to run away, but when threatened, turned 
| fiercely towards me, with open mouth, snapped at 
| every thing near him, and shewing a degree of bold- 
| ness which one would hardly have expected. The 
| Sand Mole of the Cape Flats is another species of 
|the same genus. Besides these mole-rats, there is 
another animal here nearly related to the real moles, 
though referred by Cuvier to a different genus 


(Chrysochloris). It is very remarkable for the 
changeabl metallic or iridescent gloss on its fu 
resembling that of the marine animal called thes 
mouse, or the plumage of some birds, It is asma 
animal, scarcely as large as the European mole, 


much like it in form, but with a broader and more 


It is exposed to | a son of the chief Eno, and known by the name of | depressed muzzle; the fore feet have only three 


| claws, one of which is very large and powerful. I 
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in a trap in our garden; and I can say nothing of 
its habits. 
And this of 
THE GARDENS OF THE CAPE. 


It has often struck me as remarkable, that among 
the immense variety of plants which this country 
produces, there are comparatively so few that are 
directly useful to man either as food or medicine. 
The only native fruit (as far as I am aware) is that 
of the Mesembryanthemum edule, the Hottentot fig, 
which is the most common and most generally dif- 
fused of all plants in the colony: it is insipid in a 
raw state, but makes a tolerable sweetmeat. The 
Physalis pubescens, though known by the name of 
the Cape gooseberry, is supposed to be a naturalised 
plant. The nuts of the Brabeium stellatum, the 
Caffer chesnut, are said to be eatable, if prepared 
by soaking for some hours in fresh water. The 
bulbs of many Jvrias, and other plants of the same 
tribe, constitute, together with ants and locusts, 
the food of the Bushmen and Korannas, when they 
cannot procure game or milk; the inside of the 
enormous roots of the Testudianaria elephantipes, 
and the soft, pithy interior of the stems of the 
Zamia, are also occasionally eaten by the natives, 
—perhaps for want of better food. The flowering 
tops of the Apanogeton distachys, a pretty white- 
flowered, floating plant, frequent in pools of water 
in various parts of the colony, are sometimes used 
both as a pickle and as a substitute for asparagus. 
But though the country affords so few esculent ve- 
getables of native growth, it is favourable to the 
cultivation of those of other regions. Most Euro- 
pean vegetables succeed very well here, especially 
artichokes, which grow larger and finer than I have 
seen them anywhere else. Asparagus does not grow 
to any considerable size, but is well tasted. The 
fruits of the Cape have been over-rated, judging 
from my own experience ; the grapes, though good, 
are not equal to those of some parts of Italy: the 
bananas and oranges are much inferior to those of 
Rio Janeiro, and the figs are seldom very good. 
The strawberries are small, and not high-flavoured ; 
gooseberries and currants do not succeed. 

‘To this we may appropriately add— 

CAPE VEGETATION, 

We travelled from Uitenhage North-eastward to 
Addo Drift on the Sunday river, twenty-five miles 
over a hilly country, covered for the most part with 
low but thick ‘‘bush;’’ the soil a hard clay. 
Though the general appearance of this kind of 
country is in some degree monotonous, yet its rich 
and singular vegetation is very attractive to the eye 
of a naturalist. The strange, stiff, gaunt forms of 
the leafless euphorbias, which suggest the idea of 
scme monstrous Indian idols; the aloes, with their 
spear-like leaves and tall scarlet spikes; the pale 
green foliage of the spekboom (portulacaria Afra), 
which is said to be the favourite food of the ele- 
phant; the crassulas, covered with milk-white blos- 
soms; the cotyledon, with its bluish leaves and 
bright red flowers; the scarlet geraniums peeping 
from amidst the other shrubs,—altogether form a 
combination extremely interesting to a botanical 
eye, and which must strike every traveller of ordi- 
nary habits of observation by its dissimilarity to 
any thing that is to be seen in other countries. 
There cannot, indeed, be a vegetation more peculiar 
or of a more marked character. 


Let us turn now to persons. Here is his 
short picture of 
THE CAPE DUTCH. 


The Cape Dutch in general have a strong dislike to 
the English; yet I found them tolerably civil,even on 
my journey back from the frontier, when I was not in 





company with the Governor. They will not, how- 
ever, put themselves out of their way for any body ; 


so that a traveller must conform to their habits and 
hours, and at whatever time he arrives at a house 
he must wait for food till the customary meal-time 


of the family. Coffee, indeed, is always ready, and 
a cup of it is offered to the stranger on his arrival; | 
but they have no notion of making any other prepa- | 
ration for him; nor, perhaps, would it be reason- 








able to expect this. They eat two plentiful and 
substantial meals of animal food during the day ; 
one about noon, the other at seven or eight o’clock 
in the evening. They offer you coffee or tea again 
in the morning before you start, but seldom any- 
thing else, as they are not in the habit of eating 
breakfast. The national character of the Dutch 
appears to have been greatly modified in this colony 
by the abundance of the means of subsistence, the 
scanty intercourse with strangers, and the system 
of slavery. The Cape farmers have neither the 
cleanliness, the industry, nor the love of money, 
which are said to be characteristic of the Hollanders 
in their own country. * = * As to their 
physical characteristics, the Boers appeared to me, 
in those districts through which we travelled, to be 
in general a tall and large-limbed race of men; but 
often with something heavy and ungainly in their 
movements, as if their joints were not compactly 
knit. I have heard the same thing remarked of the 
inhabitants of North Holland. In the district of 
George, more especially, I was much struck with 
the almost gigantic stature of many of the young 
men. 


Probably the reader may be pleased to learn 
something of the progress of our latest formed 
colony :— 

PORT NATAL. 

Port Natal is now a part of the British posses- 
sions, having been formally annexed to the do- 
minions of the Crown while Lord Stanley was at 
the head of the Colonial Office. It is ruled by a 
lieutenant-governor, subordinate to the governor of 
the Cape; it has a recorder to preside over the 
judicial department, with a clerk of the peace under 
him ; and a collector of customs is stationed at the 
port. Pieter-Maritz-burgh, the chief settlement of 
the emigrant Boers, some distance inland from Port 
Natal, has grown up into a considerable town, which 
now boasts of a press, and of a newspaper. The 
settlement appears to be thriving and peaceful, and 
the neighbouring native tribes, taught probably by 
severe experience to dread the power of the white 
men, appear to be far more tractable and submissive 
than those on the frontier of the old colony. The 
soil and climate are thought to be suitable for the 
cultivation of cotton, of which several plantations 
have been farmed, and hitherto with very promising 
success. A correspondent of one of the Cape news- 
papers, who visited, early in the present year, a 
cotton plantation distant about three hours’ ride 
from Pieter-Maritz-burg, states that the plants 
raised from seed in the previous December were, at 
the time of his visit, six feet high, and in the finest 
condition ; ‘‘ the planting of ten acres did not cost 
5/. and they will yield about 120/. worth of cotton 
next month.’’ A company had been projected to 
carry on this branch of industry, and to keep up 
the regular supply of labour, by encouraging emi- 
gration from Europe; but it was thought by some 
that the labour of the natives, who seemed willing 
to engage in such occupations, would be both 
cheaper and more efficient. It is stated that a large 
proportion of the grants of land already made by 
the Government in the neighbourhood of Natal have 
fallen into the hands of a few great speculators, who 
have accordingly become the owners of immense 
tracts of land; two are mentioned, whose posses- 
sions extend respectively over 130 and 124 square 
miles. Although a considerable part of the emi- 
grant farmers remained quietly in the Natal terri- 
tory, when it became subject to British rule, another 
part moved away into the interior, to the north- 
westward, beyond the Quathlamba mountains; and 
it would appear that the commandant of this party 
still assumes much of the authority of an indepen- 
dent potentate. Panda, the present king of the 
Zooloos, is said to be very desirous of removing the 
whole of his subjects into the interior, as he finds that 
he cannot keep up his despotic authority over them, 
in its full extent, in the neighbourhood of a British | 
colony; and his power is much reduced by the fre- | 
quent desertion of his discontented subjects, who 
escape from his tyranny by placing themselves 
under the protection of our laws, The disadvantage 
of Natal as a settlement, is the difficulty of enter- 





ing the harbour, the mouth of which is closed by a 





sand-bar, which at low tide has but six feet of water 
on it ; even small vessels can enter only in the finest 
weather. The surf on that coast is described as 
tremendous. 


A full and interesting narrative is given by 
Mr. Bunsury of the origin and progress of 
the emigration of the Boers, about which there 
prevails so much ignorance and misrepresenta- 
tion among writers at home. It is too long for 
extract, but we commend it to such of our 
readers as desire to be rightly informed upon 
the subject. 








FICTION. 
Savindroog ; or, the Queen of the Jungle. 
By Captain Rarrer, late of the 95th Regt. 
London, 1847. Longman and Co. 
Ir is strange that the East Indies should have 
produced so few novels. The materials for 
fiction abound, and although we have a whole 
library of reports of travellers, we really possess 
very little of that personal knowledge of the 
people which can only be vividly conveyed in 
the pages of a romance, just as we learna great 
deal more of the soul of history from Sir 
WaLrerR Scorvt’s fictions, than from all the 
formal histories that ever were written. Cap- 
tain RAFTER appears to be faithful, and even 
minute, in his portraiture of persons and places, 
But we cannot equally compliment him upon 
his capacities for the construction of a plot, 
and the creation of characters. Although 
whatever in Eastern manners and scenery is 
splendid or hideous have been freely pressed 
into the service, he fails to excite any very 
deep interest in the story, and we read on 
rather for the information we glean as to reali- 
ties, than from regard for the tale. His dia- 
logues, too, are very undramatic and strained, 
and he has adopted the odious contrivance of 
“looking learned,” by the interlarding of the 
native language so thickly as to be an absolute 
nuisance. ‘These mosaic compositions are in 
very bad taste, for if one sentence be conveyed 
in English, why not another? If the author 
desires to prove that he knows Hindustanee, 
he should write a book wholly in that lan- 
guage, not perplex his English readers in an 
Engiish book with words they cannot un- 
derstand. 
As the best parts of this novel are the de- 
scriptions of realities, we take two :— 


THE JUGGLER. 

Having desired one of his attendants to bring 
him a branch from a noble mango-tree which grew 
at a short distance, Ballojee took it in his hand and 
held it forth, all green and blossomless as it was, 
uttering certain incantations, and making a variety 
of grimaces, indicative of the internal workings of 
a powerfully agitated spirit. Gradually, to the 
astonished eyes of the spectators, one blossom ap- 
peared sprouting forth ; then another, and another, 
till the amputated branch was nearly covered. 
Wonderful, however, as this feat appeared, it was 
totally eclipsed by that which followed, for, as the 
juggler still held the branch extended in his hand, 
and continued his incantations, the blossoms fell off, 
one by one, and in the place of each appeared an 
incipient mango, which gradually swelled out to the 
largest size of that delicious fruit. These having 
been gathered by the juggler’s attendants, were pre- 
sented in a golden salver to the Ranee and her 
party ; but none could be prevailed on to taste a 
fruit which they verily believed to be the production 
of magic alone. Tremendous applause and a royal 
largess followed this extraordinary.feat, and Bal- 
lojee once more addressed himself to his singular 
exhibition. Taking in his hand a coil of rope 
which lay on the stage, he flung it up with con- 
siderable force in the air, when, strange to say, one 
end remained fixed above, the other falling down 
upon the stage of the mountebank. Seizing hold 
of this, he kept it firmly extended in a sloping di- 
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rection from the summit, when, wonder upon won- 
ders, a tiger appeared at the top, in the act of de- 
scending the rope, which he actually did with great 
caution and precision, while many of the spectators 
fled screaming from the claws of the monster. 
Their panic, however, was very much increased 
when they beheld a lion following the tiger down 
the rope; and then a buffalo, an elephant, and 
sundry other animals, which were fortunately taken 
possession of by the attendants of the juggler, and 
conveyed behind the scenes, without causing any 
other mischief than the needless fright their first 
appearance had occasioned. These extraordinary 
performances prepared the spectators to witness 
other wonders, for only one opinion seemed now to 
prevail throughout the assembly, that the powers of 
the exhibitor were more than human, and that he 
could be nothing more or less than an incarnation 
of one of the deities ; perhaps the awful Mahadeo 
himself, come down upon the earth to grace the 
birth-day festival of the Maharajah. It therefore 
excited but little astonishment when the juggler de- 
clared his ability to decipher the most hidden 
and secret thoughts of any of the spectators pre- 
sent. This was a disclosure, however, which few 
were desirous of subjecting themselves to, for 
all had thoughts more or less unsuited to the public 
ear. 
THE MIRAGE. 


At length, on reaching the summit of a gentle 
eminence, to her inexpressible delight, a broad 
expanse of water gratified her longing eyes in the 
distance ; its glassy surface sparkling in the solar 
beam with an intensity that made it almost painful 
to look upon. As they approached this crystal 
lake, it presented a most lovely and picturesque 
appearance ; the trees that grew on its margin being 
reflected in all their flowery pride in the limpid 
stream, while numerous fairy islets, crowned with 
verdure, floated on its tranquil bosom. ‘Jey Sri 
Lachema !”’ exclaimed the Begum, invigorated by 
the cheering sight, and apostrophising her guardian 
goddess; ‘‘ behold at length, my Kistna, a happy 
termination of our dreadful sufferings.” ‘<I see 
indeed an extensive lake before us,” replied Kistna, 
looking anxiously and somewhat doubtfully in the 
direction indicated ; ‘‘and I fully share your joy 
at the prospect of speedy refreshment ; but-——’’ 
‘‘ Nay, my Kistna,’’ returned the Begum reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ why damp my pleasure at so delightful a 
prospect with your ominous du¢? Do you know 
that the view of this beautiful lake seems rather to 
increase than diminish my burning thirst, and I die 
with impatience to plunge into its crystal current.”’ 
Anticipating the delight she should experience from 
the refreshing contact, the Begum patted the neck 
of her panting steed, and urged him forward to 
bathe his limbs in the cool and placid wave, which 
now appeared at a short distance before them ; while 
the lengthened shadows of the cocoa-nut-trees that 
were thinly scattered on its banks’ gave a happy 
indication that the fiery noon was passed and cooler 
hours ;were coming on. There was, however, a 
gloom on the brow.of the Rajapoot, that seemed 
unaccountable to the Begum; but, supposing it to 
arise from the difficulty he anticipated in crossing 
the lake, she gaily exclaimed—‘‘ Nay, now, my 
Kistna, you despond without cause, and think this 
beautiful lake may prove ‘an obstacle in our path : 
but yonder I see a boat with gallant streamers, and 
crowded with people landing on the verdant shore.”’ 
‘My adored Lachema,” said the Rajapoot, ‘ I 
clearly see the object you refer’ to; and it does, I 
confess, singularly resemble what you describe it to 
be.” ‘* Resemble!” exclaimed the Begum, as- 
tonished at the apathy/of' her lover.’ ‘‘ Why, it is 
reality, if ever anything was real. Nay, farther on 
I can see other’ boats ‘sailing amongst the lovely 
islands that spread their’ umbrageous foliage down 
to the water’s edge’: how ‘beautifully they’ reflect 
their tall masts and ‘sndw-white sails in the trans- 
parent fluid!” ~‘THe- illusion is truly wonder- 
ful !’’ responded Kista, who did not seem at all to 
partake of her enthusiasm? 








The Emigrants of Ahadarra: a Tale of Irish 
Life. By Witt1am Car.LeTon. Glasgow, 1848. 
Simms and M‘Intyre. 

TuH1s is a marvel. A legitimate three-volumed 

novel, or rather that which would have been one in 


of the age—sold for a shilling, and that not a 
reprint, but a new and original production of his 
pen. It forms one of the series of that enterprising 
speculation The Parlour Library. Mr. Carve- 
TON has a specific purpose, namely, to shew that 
clearances are the source of Irish misery. But 
most persons will read it rather for the story than 
the moral; and we need not say that the former 
abounds in scenes in which pathos is mingled with 
genuine Irish humour, and that everywhere the 
traits of national character are brought out with a 
truth and vividness in which CARLETON is rivalled 
only by Mrs. Haut. 





EDUCATION. 

Shakspeare for Schools, with Notes. By a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. London, 1847. 
Relfe and Fletcher. 

A SELECTION of passages from SHAKSPEARE, 
adapted for reading and recitation. The peculiar 
feature of this gathering is the copious addition of 
notes, explaining the meanings of words not likely 
to be readily understood by young persons. It is 
well adapted to its useful purposes. 





POLITICS AND POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


On Large and Small Farms, and their Influ- 
ence on the Social Economy. By H. Passy, 
Peer of France, &c. with Notes. London, 
1848. A. Hall and Co. 

THE much debated question as to the relative 

advantages of large and small farms has been 

treated by M. Passy in this essay, originally 
published in the Journal des Economistes, with 
the impartial spirit of a philosopher, honestly 
seeking to discover the truth rather than after 
the manner of a partisan, striving to maintain 
an opinion. It is thus that subjects of great 
import should always be handled, but unhap- 
pily there is nothing in literature more rare. 
The question of the size of farms has been 
under discussion among economists for a 
century. So long as it was to be tried by 
theory only, the diversity of opinion was not 
surprising; but it is strangethat it should still be 
as hotly discussed as ever, now that experience 
can be brought to bear upon it. In France, in 
Prussia, in Ireland, the subdivision of land has 
been proceeding rapidly, and is still going on, 
and results are already visible. We all know 
what is the condition of Ireland. In France, 
complaints are beginning to be heard of the 
appearance of many of the miseries of Ireland 
—an excessive competition for land, a surplus 
population, and extreme poverty. The political 
consequences are scarcely denied. But the sup- 
porters of the subdivision principle contend 
that the social effect upon the people of being 
farmers instead of labourers, is of more worth 
than will outweigh any probable mischiefs 
proceeding from surplus population. But here 
again facts can be appealed to. The social 
character of Ireland is inferior to that of«Eng- 
land, for the social virtues are scarcely compa- 
tible with extreme “poverty. France* is only 
approaching that condition, sufficient time*has 
not elapsed’ to, bring“ hér’ to’ it : but ‘when it 
comes, it will probably be seen that the’conse- 
quences are the same.as in Ireland. 
Sometimes; abandoning these views of, the 
buestion, thé advocates of small farms contend 
for their greater productiveness, and therefore, 


country, 








New Burlington-street—by one of the best novelists | 


their argument. They say that the farmer, 
drawing his subsistence from alimited measure 


of soil, is compelled to make the best of it, to 
leave not an inch uncultivated, and they point 
jto spade labour and kitchen-garden produce 


as instances how much more the earth may be 
made to yield by the closer attention and 
labour which must be bestowed upon it by 
the man who has a few instead of many acres 
to tend. 

But, on the other hand, they take no ac- 
count of the great defect inherent in the small 
| farm system—the want of capital—or at least 
| they much under-rate its importance. Capital 
|performs in agriculture precisely the same 
|functions as in commerce,—it enables the 
greatest skill to be applied in the most eco- 
nomical manner. Capital furnishes the ma- 
nures, without which cultivation cannot be 
improved, and the machinery, by whose aid 
the cost of production is diminished and the 
amount of produce increased. In fact, the 
| large farms are better and more profitably cul- 
tivated than the small ones, as is proved by 
the least acquaintance with the relative condi- 
tions of agriculture in Devonshire and in Wilt- 
shire, or in Scotland. Nor do we find that 
practically the substitution of labourers for 
pauper farmers is attended with any real dis- 
| advantage to the parties; they are better fed 
|and clothed, and instead of a life of anxiety 
and uncertainty, they have a provision on 
which they can rely, greater than their greatest 
gains as renters of the soil. For evidence of 
the evil, its causes and its consequences, it is 
|only necessary to turn to Ireland, where it will 
be seen so plainly, that the most resolute ad- 
vocate of the system will scarcely venture to 
dispute its existence, however he may strive to 
|introduce other concurrent circumstances in 
explanation. 
| Many of these conclusions, at which the 
| best economists in England have arrived, are 
| stoutly combated by M. Passy in the volume 
before us. He contends that small farms are 
| more beneficial to a population, and more pro- 
fitable to a country. He denies the reality of 
| the evils described. He is for the abolition of 
ithe Law of Primogeniture, and the compulsory 
| division, as in France, of the parent’s property 
|among his children. There is much ingenuity 
|in his anticipations of the future, and truth in 
|his statement of the fact that the tendency of 
| all land near towns is to subdivision. But this 
lis the result of the greater value of the land, 
|and its application to other than agricultural 
| purposes, or some artificial value arising from 
the convenience of locality, and which en- 
hanced value necessarily precludes the occupa- 
tion of large areas by a single capitalist. We 
take; as a fair specimen of the noble author’s 
manner of dealing with his subject, the follow- 
ing remarks on 

GREAT AND SMALL FARMS. 

It is very remarkable that, in spite of the con- 
tinued progress of democratical ideas, small farms 
have as yet numbered the fewest advocates. Is 
| this fact to be ascribed to the pre-eminent talents 
of the persons who, at the outset of the controversy, 
appeared as their adversaries ? This circumstance 
may have had its influence; but, looking at the 
matter more narrowly, it will be found that other 
causes have’ co-operated with greater force. Great 
farms* have, aboye all others, in their exterior 
aspect, wherewithal to beget a prejudice in their 
favour. Owing to the considerable capitals which 
they require, the persons who hold them, rich and 
well educated, have habits and tastes of a higher 
‘order ; and every thing connected with their domes- 
| tic arrangements attests a superiority, which is pre- 
gumed to extend to their system of farming. And, 














that economically: they are beneficial to aj then, those immense fields sown entirely with one 
There is much of plausibility in| kind of crop—those vast inclosures in pasture, 
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of agriculture as a science, they also have, in gene- 
ral, shewn themselves more prepossessed in favour 
of great than small farms; and this preference on 


their part may likewise be satisfactorily accounted 
for. Great farms possess an advantage which often 
manifests itself in the most striking and attractive 
manner. Of all others they succeed, in the shortest 
space of time, in changing the face of the countries 
where farming is in a backward and stationary 
state ; to such they bring, what are chiefly wanted, 
intelligence and capital, and thus give birth to the 
i nportant improve ments which are spe edily effected 
onthe soil. Further, to great farms have also been 
owing the greater part of the changes, of which 
the centre and the west of Europe have been the 
seats. What led to their accomplishment was 
the displacing of small tenants by farmers who, 
possessed of the capital requisite for working 
their farms properly, extended their dimensions 
and increased their produce. This fact had 
already 
effected in England came to strengthen the impres- 
sions which it had made. People did not inquire if 
general causes had produced the striking and rapid 
increase in the territorial production of England. 
The enlargement of farms and vast improvements 
on the soil having gone hand in hand, this fact had 
a decided influence; and great farms came finally 
to be considered as the best. Corn and _ bestial 
were, besides, almost the only products which, up 
to our time, constituted the agricultural wealth of a 
country ; and these were reared on great farms in 
abundance, and without difficulty. To shew that 
other kinds of produce existed, it was requisite that 


attracted attention when the changes | 


where a multitude of animals are fed—that plu- | 


replied to with absolute certainty; but still are | of him, when he walked in five minutes afterwards 


there grounds on which we feel authorised to emit 
an opinion as to them. 

Whatever transformations may be occasioned by 
the progressive movement of society, in all coun- 
tries of some extent, different modes of labour will 
continue to exist. Never will local circumstances 
lose their natural influence ; and the quality of the 
different portions of the territory, in drawing to- 
wards them particular kinds of products, will in all 


| cases determine the distribution of the soil, and the 


the progress of wealth and comfort should breed a | 


demand for a greater variety of articles more diffi- 


cult to rear; and that same progress, which alone | 
could assure the prosperity of small farms, was not | 


merely very tardy in the north of Europe, but only 
made itself in any degree felt in a certain number 
of countries. In these ways, the preference given 
to large farms is explained. It was in vain that 
small farmers drew an equal or superior surplus, 
and that the high rate of their rents proved their 
ability to derive every possible advantage from their 
farms—opinion had taken its direction, and time 
has not yet succeeded in bringing it back within the 
limits of truth. For our part, free from all theo- 
retical prepossessions, we have had recourse to facts 
for our premises; and from these alone have we 
drawn the conclusions to which we have come. 
Touching the question jn hand, all turns substan- 
tially on the elucidation of two principal facts, 
namely, what is the specific power of the different 
modes of farming ? 
on the State, 


what influence do they exercise 
and on the energy and well-being of 
the population? Now, as to the first, our re- 
searches have shewn that, in the present state of | 
information and of farming as it is practised, it is 
small farms that, after defraying the expenses of 
production, realise the greatest quantity of net pro- 
duce. In regard to the second, it is small farms 
which, in giving a denser population to the country 
districts, not only add more to that strength which 
the State derives from the density of its inhabitants, 
but enlarge that steady market for manufactured 
articles, the preparation and exchange of which 
give a stimulus to manufacturing industry. Such 
conclusions, although at variance with generally 
received opinions, are nevertheless the results of 
observations of incontestable accuracy, and are the 
only ones that are in harmony with existing facts. 
Here we may be asked, if facts will always remain 
the same as at present? Small farms, which have 
in all times prevailed in the south of Europe, but 





ia} } . . 
which el where have only succeeded in t iking root 
slowly and in certain districts, will they continue to 
i ground and become general? Will not new 


wants of the consumers, and 
of labour, give to other forms of 


I 
in the processe 

management the superiority that small farms now 
é 


njoy? Such questions are not capable of being | 





size of farms. But still the causes to which the 
increased number of small farms is at present 
owing will not cease to operate, and time will only 
give new force to them. In fact, populations will 
continue to augment in numbers and comfort; and 


the gradual rise in the price of food, by multiplying | 


more and more the employment of manual labour, 
will necessarily favour the modes of farming the 
best adapted to the concentration of labour. On 
the other hand, with the progressive diffusion of 
well-being will arise an increased demand for those 
products which small farms are alone suited for 
rearing. There will thus be created for such farms 
fresh sources of profit, and new inducements to 
multiply them. Besides, let any one observe the 
changes effected on all the points where the most 
prosperous part of the population is concentrated, 
and he will be enabled to judge of those which will 
be accomplished in the future. Great farms have 
retired from the vicinity of towns, and have been 
succeeded by others more suited for satisfying the 
various and refined wants which the progress of 
wealth and comfort give birth to. Here, then, do 
we behold an effect which will diffuse itself more 
extensively in proportion as civilisation advances. 
To the articles of consumption presently in use, 
will be joined others still more delicate in their 
quality ; and numbers of farms will gradually as- 
sume that mixed character, in regard to produce, 
which they do not yet possess. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Comic Almanac for 1848. London. 
THERE is not quite so much fun as usual in 
this volume. The writers have shared the 
flatness of the season, and even GEORGE 
CRUIKSHANK’S pencil has lost somewhat of 
its inspiration. Still it is a welcome visitor, 
and hoping that it will regain its vigour in 
another more genial year, we recommend it to 
the reader’s attention, with a single extract, 
which rather suits our space than is the best 
we could find. 

SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF MR. BROOK GREEN. 

Poor Brook Green was always too ready to dis- 
play his ignorance. Nothing could restrain him, 
when he found a good opportunity. A gentleman 
was shewing the Elgin marbles to some ladies in 
the British Museum, when Green rushed up to him, 
and said, in the most positive manner, ‘‘ Excuse 
me, sir, but I think you called those stones ‘ mar- 
bles?’’”’ ‘I did, sir,”’ replied the gentleman, rather 
surprised. ‘* Well, but now look at them; really 
you cannot call them ‘ marbles.’’”’ ‘‘ But I do, 
sir; I maintain that they are,’’ exclaimed the gen- 
tleman, in a towering passion; ‘‘ do you pretend to 
tell me that they are not the Elgin marbles?” 
‘Pooh, pooh,’”’ said Green, with a contemptuous 
smile, ‘‘ it’s ridiculous—you can’t be serious.’’ 
‘* Since they are not the Elgin marbles, then, sir, 
perhaps you can tell me what they are?’ ‘ Oh! 
that’s not for me to say,’’ answered Brook 
Green; ‘‘ but I can only assure these ladies that 
they are a precious deal more like skittles than 
marbles ;’’ and he walked away quite triumphantly. 
Smith and Jones were looking over a new por- 
trait of Buggins, painted by Muggins. ‘ It’s 
too dark, much too dark,’’ said Jones; ‘‘ you can 
hardly see a thing.’’ ‘I tell you what it is,’’ 
exclaimed Smith, ‘‘ the lights want bringing up; 
what do you say, Green? Don’t you think the 
portrait would look all the better if the lights were 
rought up?’’ ‘‘ Certainly,’’ he said, and he left 
the room. They were wondering what had become 


| with a pair of lighted candles. ‘‘ My dear Green,” 
said Smith, ‘‘ what have you brought those can- 
dles for ?’’ ‘‘ Come, that’s cool,’’ answered poor 
Brook ; ‘‘didn’t you say the lights wanted bring- 
ingup?’’ Jones gave him one of his frowns, which 
lasted five minutes. He thought every one was 
imposing on him, and no wonder, for he was being 
hoaxed almost every minute of his life. ‘‘ What’s 
| this ?’’ he asked, whilst looking over some engray- 
ings. ‘‘ That’s Cleopatra’s Needle, sir.’’ ‘ Well, 
| on my word its very like a needle, and a stitch of it 
must have saved nine of any other needle ;’’ and he 
laughed away as if he had made the very best joke 
in the world. ‘‘And what is this, pray?’’ he 
asked, taking up another engraving. ‘‘ Why, sir, 
that is the great Pyramid.’’ ‘‘ Nonsense, my dear 
fellow, you make a mistake; if the last was Cleo- 
patra’s Needle, this one must be her thimble,’’ and 
he gave the shopman such a dig in the ribs, that he 
was kicked out of the shop. ‘‘ Look at that idiot,” 
he cried, pointing to a man who was leading a wa- 
tering-cart ; ‘‘ will you believe it, I have told him 
no less than ten times that all the water is running 
out of his cart, and yet he takes no notice of what 
I say.’’ You could persuade Green to believe any 
absurdity. ‘‘I wish you would step over to the 
Bedford, Green,’’ said young Thompson, ‘ and 
order me a dozen of port?’’ ‘I havn’t the time,” 
answered our hero. ‘‘ Well, then, will you get me 
half-a-dozen? the deuce is in it, my good fellow, if 
you havn’t time enough for that !’’ Green actually 
went; and he would do the same thing for you to- 
morrow. He has been known to get half-way over 
a river, and then swim back again for fear of not 
reaching the opposite side. On another occasion, 
he ordered a pair of globes, but sent them back 
because they were not exactly alike. He also had 
a sun-dial fitted up in his bed-room, to enable him, 
as he said, to rise every morning with the sun. 
Brook Green’s knowledge of literature was very 
superficial. The editor of the Quarterly made a 
wager with him once, that he would not mention a 
single thing correctly out of Shakspeare. ‘‘ Can’t 
I, indeed ?”’ he'exclaimed ; why, I know his works all 
through from beginning to end; first of all, there is 
a set of chessmen, then there are two dice-boxes, 
after that six dices, and, lastly, a game of draughts. 
I’ll just trouble you for the money, if you please.” 
|The poor fellow had always looked upon a back- 
| gammon board, which folded up like a book, as a 
| copy of Shakspeare’s works, for so it was labelled ; 
| and he was quite indignant because the editor of 
the Quarterly would not pay him the wager, which 
he considered he had fairly won. 








JOURNAL OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


WHITTINGTON CLUB. 


| Tuts institution is now in possession of the exten- 
sive premises in the Strand lately known as the 
Crown and Anchor Tavern, and which will be 
opened in a few days as the Western Whittington 
Club-house. The fact of this association having 
procured for itself two large club-houses, and 
raised a loan fund of nearly four thousand pounds 
by the voluntary efforts of members and friends, 
within fifteen months of the first meeting of its 
promoters, is very significant of the disposition 
among the middle classes to adopt any system of 
co-operation deemed effective for the removal of 
the disqualifications resulting from defective. educa- 
tion or paucity of means. To the large class of 
young men who have been forced to devote their 
energies and time to the acquirement of mere busi- 
ness qualification during the period best suited to 
the cultivation and development of their intellectual 
faculties, this club offers evening classes for instruc- 
tion in various branches of useful education. 
Classes are stated to be already organised for 
French, German, Italian, Discussion, Music, and 
Dancing. The furnishing of food and refreshments 
at cost price within the rooms of the establishment, 
on the plan of the older clubs, appears to be cal- 
culated to remove one of the most serious practical 
difficulties attaching to other institutions. Men 
who have to resort to chop or coffee-houses for 
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meals are seldom disposed to hasten away from the | artist, he has produced works which, of their kind, 


magazines and newspapers to a distant part of the| are perfect gems, and which, when the present 


town, in search of a more beneficial occupation of generation has long departed, will be eagerly sought 


their intervals of leisure. 


the humbler classes. I foresee that those classes 


will, sooner or later, adopt institutions so peculiarly | vellous. 


favourable to the poor. By this species of co-ope- 
ration the man of 200/. a year can at present com- 
mand the nobler luxuries of a man of 5,000/., airy 
and capacious apartments, the decent comforts of 
the table, lights, fires, books, and intellectual 
society. The same principle, on the humbler scale, 
would procure the same advantages for the shop- 
keeper or the artizan; and the man of 50/. a year 


might obtain the same comforts as the man of 500/. | 
| character, and for this purpose he is making studi- 
lower classes it could not fail of success, and, among 


If the experiment were made by the middle and 


its advantages, would be the growth of that sense of 
moral dignity which is ever produced by the per- 
ception of the higher comforts of life.’”? How far 
Sir Lyrron Butwer’s prophecy is to be realized, 


|as striking reflections of French society. The 

BuLWER, in one of his earlier works (England | grand field for the exhibition of M. Gavarni’s talent 
and the English) says, that ‘‘ Clubs contain the | is the Bal Masqué ; and the felicity with which he 
germ of a mighty improvement in the condition of | seizes on the various characteristics which are 


| 





or whether the Whittington Club will succeed in| 


establishing branches in every district of London, 
and become the connecting link and central depot 
of facts and material for all the various literary and 
educational institutions of Great Britain, must be 
determined by time. Certainly there is an exhibi- 
tion of energy and purpose in the proceedings of 
this society calculated to create interest in its pro- 
gress and wishes for its success. 





DECORATIVE ART. 


DECORATIVE ART-UNION. 
Next week we shall present the addition to 
the list of Subscribers, which, spite of the 
Christmas Holidays, has been considerably 
greater than we had any hope to see. We 
should have given it this week but for the 
Title Page and Index, which encroach so much 
upon the reader, that we are obliged to com- 
press other information, not to fall into an arrear 
of intelligence. 
Decorative Art are also unavoidably post- 
poned, The suggestions thrown out upon this 
subject have found general approval, and we 
now ask co-operation in our endeavour to carry 
out the plan. Reports of the proceedings of 
all the Schools of Design throughout the 
country will be extremely acceptable. By 
gathering the intelligence here, they would serve 
to stimulate one another to advancement and 
improvement. In pursuance of the proposition, 
it will be observed that we have made Deco- 





rative Art a feature in the title of Tur Criric; | *** “meer tyy ey 
indeed, it will be observed that we have consi-| plished. This object is explained in the following 
2 ‘ ‘ ~. | extract from an explanatory pamphlet :— ‘‘ The 


artist desires it to be distinctly understood that the | 


derably enlarged its sphere of operations in 
other directions. But we are very desirous 
that it should become the public organ, and 
medium of communication between all inte- 
rested in Decorative Art and Art Manufac- 
tures, which at present have no representative 
in the weekly press. 





ART. 


TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Mr. NeEtson, the sculptor of that exquisitely 
beautiful statue, ‘‘ Venus Attiring,’’ which is now 
being exhibited, died on Sunday last, in his forty- 
seventh year. Mr. Moon has been honoured by 
submitting to her Majesty and Prince Albert the 
engraving by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. of his Royal 
Highness Albert Prince of Wales, in the dress of a 
sailor, after the original picture by F. Winterhalter. 
——To all who take delight in French illustra- 
tive art, it will be an interesting fact that M. 
Gavarni is now in London. By his admirable illus- 
trations to the Charivari, he is scarcely less known 
in London than in Paris. Adding the finesse of a 
keen observer of the world to the grace of a true 





| looking westward. 





| ing the mercy-seat, are exposed. 


brought forth by orgies of the kind, is really mar- | 
His female débardeurs, with their un- 


11th inst. It is to be hoped, and from what we 
have been enabled to gather, we anticipate it will 


| prove a better collection than that of last year, 


which it may easily, and yet be no boast of British 
art. The secret, perhaps, is, that artists have not 
confidence in the management. The directors are 
sadly lax ;—with the means at their disposal, what 
might they not achieve !—for the Institution is rich, 
and it is but to apply its riches properly: let the 


blushing effrontery, the perfect ease of their atti- | gallery be enlarged, or removed elsewhere, so that 
tudes, and the graceful adjustment of their dress, | the stereotyped announcement in the catalogue of 


are creatures which, once seen, cannot be forgotten. 
M. Gavarni is now stopping at the Panton Hotel, | 
Haymarket, where he has a tolerably large collec- | 
tion of water-colour drawings, which prove that his | 
talent for colour is equal to that for design. His 
great desire, we understand, is to avail himself of 
his residence in London to procure types of English 


ous researches among our cab-drivers and fish-ven- | 
dors. To the Billingsgate district he looks forward | 
with great hope, as likely to furnish him with | 
abundant material for his pencil——A daily con- | 
temporary remarks that Mr. Edwin Smith’s new | 
model of the ‘‘ Tabernacle of Witness, or Shadow | 
of Heavenly Things,’”’ is a worthy and instructing | 
work. 
Before him and in the centre 
of a large space surrounded by hangings, is the 
Tabernacle of Testimony. 


court are the tents of Moses, Aaron, and the priests, | : osiee : 
’ : I +. | ballads, a description of music in which she excels, 


and has gained great triumphs in foreign countries, 
The furore continued without abatement; but pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent the disturbances 
| which preceded her first appearance at the Stock- 
| holm theatre. On the occasion of her second ap- 
pearance there was such eagerness to obtain tickets 


Immediately round the | 


and beyond these are seen the standards and tents | 
of the twelve tribes of Israel, numbering in all 


about two millions and a half of souls, of whom} 


600,000 were fighting men. Above the tabernacle 
floats the cloud by day, which, by a beautiful and 
ingenious contrivance, becomes converted into the 
pillar of fire by night. When first seen the taber- 
nacle is closed, and has its four coverings of linen, 
goat’s hair, ram’s skin, and badger’s skin. The 
coverings are then withdrawn, the lights are 
lowered, and the cloud becomes converted into the 
pillar of fire, exhibiting the whole of the interior of 
the tabernacle, with the golden table of shewbread, 
the golden altar of incense, the brazen laver, and 


| the other furniture, but with the veil of the most holy 


‘ “epee | place as yet down. This veil is subsequently raised, 
Some communications on| 


and the ark, mercy-seat, and cherubim overshadow- 
The whole of the 


| arrangements are very complete and beautiful; the 








pillar of fire in particular is peculiarly effective, 
though simple in its construction, consisting of two 
or three jets of gas behind a piece of red silk, in- 


closed in wire gauze of the required size and form. | 


The exhibition, of a highly interesting and instruc- 
tive character, is rendered still more so by an able 
exposition of the subject with which Mr. Smith 


favours his visitors, and altogether we have no hesi- | 


tation in saying that the object which the artist pro- 
fesses to have had in view has been fully accom- 


model is not got up as a mere sight to please the 
eye, but as a means of conveying valuable religious 
truth to the believer, or it may be to arrest the 
attention and touch the he heart of those who may 
be still living without God in the world.’’ Mr. 
Edwin Landseer, the celebrated painter, has, it is 
said, commissioned a friend to purchase the dog 
whose faithfulness and affection were so touchingly 
developed in the recent melancholy occurrence— 
the murder of a farmer, its master, near Kirton. 
That the afflicted friends of the deceased will be in- 
duced to part with the animal is not probable, but 
there is no doubt that every facility will be afforded 
to Mr. Landseer for the accomplishment of the wish 
which dictated the desire to possess the dog, and 
that he will, ere long, have an accurate likeness of 





the faithful animal which has furnished one of the | 


most affecting incidents to be found in the records 
of canine sagacity and sincerity. 


British INSTITUTION, 
note of preparation for the forthcoming season has 
been sounded. This, the first exhibition in rota- 
tion, opens its doors for the reception of works of 
art on Monday and Tuesday next, the 10th and 





Patt-MAti. — The | 


‘‘upwards of 400 pictures are rejected for want of 
room ”’ (which room the directors have money to 
buy), may for the future be dispensed with. 





MUSIC. 


MUSICAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Don1zeTTI! is now residing at Bergamo, his native 
place, and his state of health is somewhat improved. 
He has recovered a little of his bodily activity ; but, 
when spoken to, he looks at the speaker without 
answering, and at length shuts his eyes.——An 
article, dated Stockholm, Dec. 7, in the Gazette 
Musicale, says that Mdlle. Lind has expressed a 


The spectator, when viewing the model, is | desire to appear in an original Swedish piece, and 
b 


| that as there is no such thing as a Swedish opera in 


| existence, she has accepted a part in a comedy by 


|M. Blanche, called The Young Lapland Girl, in 
| which the author has introduced Swedish national 


| of admission, that they were sold so high as 45 rix 


|dollars, or 92. sterling; and the receipts of the 
| evening amounted to 11,095 rix dollars, or 2,219/. 
| sterling. A respectable family in Greenland has 
lately advertised in the Copenhagen newspapers for 
a music master !——There will be some material 
| changes in the Philharmonic band next season. The 
| directors have in contemplation to replace some of 
| the old performers by young ones, so as to render 
| every department as perfect and complete as pos- 
| sible. One of England’s most eminent musi- 
| cians has been gathered to his fathers, namely, Dr. 
| Crotch, who died on the 29th of December, at the 
| residence of his son, the Rev. W. R. Crotch, master 
of the grammar school at Taunton, aged 72. At 
| the very early age of three years he performed seve- 








| ral pieces on the organ in a most extraordinary 
| manner: some of the passages were produced by 
|his knuckles tumbling over the keys. He pos- 
sessed a most acute ear, and could name any note 
| struck on the pianoforte without seeing it. In the 
|course of time Crotch became a very profound 
| theorist, and at the age of 22 (just 50 years ago) he 
| was appointed Professor of Music in the University 
of Oxford, which conferred on him the degree of 
Doctor of Music. In 1822 Dr. Crotch was ap- 
pointed principal of the Royal Academy of Music. 
He composed a vast number of pieces for the organ 
and pianoforte; and several very charming vocal 
pieces, among which was his fine ode for five voices, 
‘‘ Mona on Snowdon calls.”” He also composed the 
oratorio of ‘‘ Palestine,’”’ and several didactic works, 
among which were his ‘‘ Elements of Musical 
Composition and Thorough Bass,”’ three volumes of 
various kinds of music of all nations, &c. The 
last time the worthy doctor performed in public was 
during the royal festival in Westminster Abbey, in 
1834, when he presided at the organ on the third 
day. Dr. Crotch was born at Norwich, in 1775; 
for some time past he resided at Taunton. Although 
his dissolution was not unexpected, and he was fully 
prepared for it, yet it was awfully sudden, for it 
took place while surrounded by the family at dinner. 
——Entertainments under the title of ‘‘ English 
Vocal Concerts,” having for their purpose the intro- 
duction of compositions for which authors and 
| composers have found a difficulty in procuring a 
| public performance, are announced to take place 
under the superintendence of Mr. Barker, the tenor 
singer. The attempt is praiseworthy, and should 
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the undertaking succeed, will, no doubt, lead to 
further exertions on the part of composers.——By 
the death of Dr. Crotch, a vacancy occurs in the 
musical professorship of Oxford University. The 
election is vested in the two proctors. 








THE DRAMA AND PUBLIC 
AMUSEMENTS. 





THEATRICAL CHRONICLE.—A new five-act 
Play, entitled The Wife’s Secret, from the pen of 
George William Lovell, author of The Provost of 
Bruges, and Look before you Leap, will be pro- 
duced on Monday, January the 10th, at the Hay- 
market, and will introduce Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Kean in the principal characters, being their first 
appearance in London since their return from Ame- 
rica.——The libretto of the opera of The Maid of 
Honour, now being performed at Drury-lane, is 
stated in the feuilleton of the bPresse to be taken 
from a French ballet by Messrs. Saint George and 
Mazillier, entitled Henriette, ou la Servante de 
Greenwich.——M. Bocage, the celebrated actor 
of drame, made his first appearance at the French 
Theatre, St. James’s, on Monday, in the clever 
piece Echec et Mat, before a crowded and fashion- 
able audience. His success was complete. On 
Wednesday he played Creon, in Antigone. 

DRURY-LANE.—ALFRED CROWQUILL and AL- 
BERT SMITH, in conjunction, it might be naturally 
concluded, would produce a pantomime that should 
send an audience into fits ; yet, how has the attempt 
resulted? Certainly not successfully ; Friar Rush, or 
Harlequin and King Gold, might have been composed 
by either, or neither, or anybody, and yet have proved 
a better vehicle of fun. Nothing but the splendour 
with which M. JuLLieNn has put it upon the stage 
would have made it more than tolerable; ’tis pity, 
for his liberality deserves a better fate. The scenery 
and appointments are admirable; the opening scene, 
especially, is a gem of art of such loveliness that the 
characters on the stage are felt as an obstruction to 
the enjoyment of its moonlit splendour. The exte- 
rior and interior views of the cavern of King Gold 
are also beautiful conceptions. The pantomime is 
remarkable for one daring innovation, which we 
hardly thought any manager bold enough to hazard 
—it has no red-hot poker. We feel our veracity will 
be questioned in mentioning this, in which case we 
<4 only say to our readers, go and see for your- 
selves. 











H ER MAJESTY’S CONCERT ROOMS, 

HANOVER-SQUARE.—The Nobility and Gentry 
are respectfully informed that the FIRST GRAND CON- 
CERT of the ensuing Season will be that given by the three 
celebrated Juvenile Harpists, ADOLPHUS, ERNEST, 
and FANNY LOCKWOOD, whose performance on the 
Harp at the above rooms during the past season created so 
great a sensation in the musical world. The above-named 
three Performers (who appeared as the Pupils of Mr. Frede- 
rick Chatterton) will have the honour of introducing several 
new Grand and Brilliant Trios, composed expressly for them 
by their present instructor, Mr. GERHARD TAYLOR, who 
is universally admitted by the Profession and the Dilettanti 
to be the First Harpist in Europe. The Programme will 
embrace, in addition to the Lockwood artists and Mr. Ger- 
hard Taylor, the names of all the principal Instrumental 
Performers and Vocalists of the highest class. In the mean- 
time all commanications must be addressed to the residence 
of the children, 114, Strand. 








ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 


THE MOTHER TO HER DEAD CHILD. 
BY MRS. LORAINE. 
My child! where art thou sleeping ? 
_Not on thy mother’s breast, 
No watch her eye is keeping 
Upon thy dreamless rest. 


Where yews are darkly growing 
By many a dismal stone, 

And chill, keen winds are blowing, 
Thou art sleeping there alone ! 


A few brief summers over— 
Perchance, a few moons gone, 
And those cold sods shall not cover 

Thy little limbs alone. 


I am weary, love, with weeping— 
And to such is promised rest ! 

And thou shalt soon be sleeping 
Upon thy mother’s breast. 





There will be no stately column, 
No haughty sculptuary— 

But calm, and still, and solemn, 
Our grassy bed shall be. 


I shall never more behold thee 
My cold—my frozen blossom ; 

But in death I hope to fold thee 
Like a dove upon my bosom ! 


Within the blue sky o’er us, 
Which canopies thy bed@— 

There is a land before us, 
The promised of the dead. 


Where the wretched cease from weeping, 
Where the weary are at rest— 

Where such as thou are sleeping, 
Upon their father’s breast ! 








Births, MMarriages, and Deaths. 


MARRIAGES, 

Pears, the Rev. Steuart Adolphus, B.D. Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, and Tutor in the University of 
Durham, to Catherine Temple, eldest daughter of the Rev. 
Temple Chevallier, Professor of Mathematics and Astro- 
nomy in the University of Durham, on the 30th ult. at the 
Church of St. Mary-le-Bow, Durham. 

Snaw, Benjamin, esq. of Cambridge-square, late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, to Caroline, fifth daughter of 
the late Richard Hall, esq. of Portland-place, and Copped- 
hall, Totteridge, on the 4th inst. at Trinity Church, Mary- 
lebone. 

DEATHS. 


Crotcn, Dr. Professor of Music at the University of Ox- 
ford, and the author of many famous musical composi- 
tions, on the 29th ult. at Taunton. 

Gurnriz, the Rev. Lowry, M.A. on the 2nd inst. at West- 
lodge, Downing College, Cambridge, aged 32. 

Jupp, Robert Hayley, esq. Captain in the Royal Navy, 
many years commanding a Post-office packet at Holyhead, 
and agent for the Post-office establishment there, on the 
20th ult. at his residence, 1, Keynsham-parade, Chelten- 
ham. He had been in eleven general actions with the 
enemy’s fleet, besides cutting out vessels and fighting 
azhore with the army ; the last known survivor of the bat- 
tle of Bunker’s-hill, and one of the few survivors of the 
glorious Ist of June. In that brilliant victory he was 
a midshipman in the Queen, Admiral Lord Gardiner; her 
Captain (Hutt) fell mortally wounded. His grandfather, 
a captain in the 2nd Royal Regiment of Foot Guards, was 
aide-de-camp to the Duke of Cumberland at Culloden. 

Leeves, Emily, third daughter of the late Rev. Henry D. 
Leeves, chaplain of the English Church at Athens, on the 
8th ult. at Malta, aged 21. 

Martow, Mrs. Mary Jane, widow of the Rev. Michael 
Marlow, D.D. President of St. John’s College, Oxford, and 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Clare, D.D. of Rugby, War- 
wickshire, on the Ist inst. at Bath. 

Szpewick, Mrs. Harriet, wife of James Sedgwick, esq. of 
Kensington, on the 1st inst. 

Tuomson, Mr. E. W, artist, late of 33, London-street, 
Fitzroy-square, and well known in Paris during a profes- 
sional residence of a number of years, on the 27th ult. 
aged 77. 





JOURNAL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 


MORTALITY IN THE METROPOLIS. 


The improvement in the public health during the 
week which closed the year 1847, after a season un- 
usually fatal, is not equal to the expectation which 
the previous report of the Registrar-General tended 
to create. There were registered in last week 1,599 
deaths, shewing an increase above the preceding week 
of 352, and an excess on the average, of 553. It 
must be observed, however, that in the mortality 
from epidemic influenza, properly so called, there is a 
decrease of 15, the deaths from this cause being 127, 
whilst in the previous week they were 142. In the 
last week typhus caused 74 deaths; in the former 
week 83. The diseases to whose increased activity 
the mortality of last week is principally ascribed, are 
measles, phthisis, inflammation of the lungs and air 
passages. Deaths from all diseases of the respiratory 
organs were 497, about 100 more than in the former 
week, This increase is partly accounted for by the 
great fall of temperature, which occurred on Wednes- 
day the 29th ult. The lowest reading of themometer 
on that day was 26 deg. 5 sec. ; on the previous day 
it had been 33 deg. The mean temperature of the 
last two weeks was about 35 deg.; that of the pre- 
vious month was upwards of 46. It is reasonable to 
suppose that some time would elapse before the effect 
of increased cold became visible in an increase of 
mortality. 

METROPOLITAN SEWAGE AND DRAINAGE.—At 
a time when the importance of an efficient drainage 
in London is urged upon public attention and con- 
sidered by Government, the sentiments expressed by 
Mr. Heyworth, a Liverpool merchant, in a letter ad- 
dressed by him to the Secretary of the Health of 





Towns Association, may be considered highly in- 
teresting. Mr. Heyworth says,—‘‘ From practical 
observation, I believe that if the noxious matters 
which, now being left to waste, generate disease and 
spread desolation over our population, were scienti- 
fically collected and transferred to the soil, they 
would not only remunerate all cost by the abundant 
fertility they would induce, but would be a mine of 
wealth to the promoter of any scheme for this pur- 
pose, and thus the promoting of self-interest would 
thenceforward be the security of public health. By 
means of earthen pipes, small covered cesspools, and 
stench-trays, I convey all the waste water, including 
that from the water-closets, chambers, scullery, 
washhouse, &c. and all other feculent matter ina 
diluted state, from my residence, stables, sheep-pens, 
&c. into one end of a large excavated dung-pit, which, 
being always covered with litter, never allows any 
escape of noxious effluvia; at the other end of the 
pit, I have a covered well outside, communicating by 
small openings with the bottom of this pit, from 
which the fluid manure is lifted by a pump intoa 
covered water-tight cart, and carried upon the fields. 
The quantity of this liquid manure from my single 
establishment covers annually about twenty acres, 
and renders them profusely luxuriant. For the rain- 
water and springs I have separate and distinct drains, 
which is an essential arrangement. What should 
prevent a scheme so encouragingly profitable from 
being applied in collecting and distributing the liquid 
manure of towns generally, if incorporated com- 
panies were authorised by Acts of Parliament to 
enter upon such undertakings.” 





JOURNAL OF SCIENCE, &c. 

BoTANICAL Soctety or Lonpon.—Monday, 
Nov. 29. Eleventh Anniversary Meeting. John Rey- 
nolds, esq. treasurer, in the chair. Donations of 
British plants were announced from Rev, G. W. 
Sandys, Mr. J. D. Salmon, Mr. Jobn Ray, and Mr. 
French. The secretary read the annual report of the 
Council, from which it appeared that thirty-two 
members had been elected since the last anniversary, 
being a larger number than had been elected in any 
previous year since the establishment of the society. 
In order to carry out to its fullest extent the leading 
object of the society, namely, the exchange of speci- 
mens, the Herbarium Committee had used every ex- 
ertion to obtain the rarer and more interesting plants, 
and numerous valuable specimens (including a large 
number of duplicates) had been received, and would 
shortly be distributed to the members. The Council 
had deputed Mr. Hewett Watson and the secretary to 
prepare a second edition of the London Catalogue of 
British Plants. The report was unanimously adopted. 
A ballot then took place for the Council for the en- 
suing year, when J. E, Gray, esq. F.R.S. was re- 
elected president, and John Miers, esq. F.R.S. aud 
E. Doubleday, esq. F.L.S. were nominated vice-pre- 
sidents. J. Coppin, esq. M.A., G. W. Francis, esq. 
F.L.S. and J. Parkin, M.D. were re-elected new 
members of the Council in the room of Dr. Cooke, 
F.L.S., F. Barham, esq. and J. M. Rich, esq. who 
retire in rotation. Mr. J. Reynolds, Mr. G. E. 
Dennes, and Mr. G. Rich were respectively re-elected 
treasurer, secretary, and librarian. 

———_— > 
STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 

Lieut. Col. W. H. Sykes, Vice-President, in the 
chair. 

Eleven gentlemen were proposed as Fellows. The 
subjects for the evening were :— 

1. Report of the Statistical Section of the Oxford 
meeting of the British Association, by Joseph Flet- 
cher, Esq. Hon. Sec. ; abstracts of the papers upon 
which Mr. Eletcher founded bis report have already 
appeared. 

2. An analysis of the returns to the Stamp Office 
of the shareholders in the Joint-Stock Banks, by 
J. W. Gilbart, Esq. Returns have been made, ac- 
cording to the Act passed in the year 1844 for revising 
the charter of the Bank of England, for the years 
1845-6-7, but Mr. Gilbart confined himself to those 
of the Joint-Stock Banks in London, for 1847. 

It appears that above one-third of the share- 
holders have taken shares solely with a view of 
obtaining profitable employment for their capital. 
They probably prefer public companies to the public 
funds, because of the higher dividends they are likely 
to obtain. During the last war, the surplus savings 
of individuals were lent to the Government. This 
capital, whether sent abroad as subsidies, or expended 
in ammunition at home, was annihilated, and the 
interest became a burden on the nation. Now, 10 
times of peace, the surplus savings are invested in 
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insurance, banking, railway, and other public com- 
panies. Here the capital is not annihilated, and 
its employment yields an annual profit, which tends 
still further to enrich the nation. By means of com- 
panies the comparatively small savings of individuals 
are united into one sum more capable of profitable 
employment. Thus almost every person in the 
nation may, by the purchase of shares in proportion 
to his ability, place his surplus savings, however 
small, in a state of productive employment. 

3. Mortality among Blind Children, by Thomas 
Wiglesworth, Esq. The object the author had in view 
was to ascertain if the loss of sight affected the dura- 
tion of the lives of children, and, if so, to what ex- 
tent. He accordingly inspected the register of the 
Blind Asylum, St. George’s-fields, which has been 
established fifty years. From these data he found 
that the number out of which one child would die in 
one year will be as follows :— 


Age 14 onein 224 Age 18 onein 51 


15 ,, 248 io 40 
en 89 6 « #8 
| 65 


From data supplied by the Liverpool Institution for 
the Blind, Mr. Wiglesworth was enabled to form the 
following table of the causes of blindness :— 

CAUSES OF BLINDNESS. 





Totally. Partially. 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 
Blind from their birth....00...-+0++0005 8.3 8.3 
in consequence of small pox...... 25.8 9.6 
Inflammation ........ 32.4 33.7 
COIRPAEE .. cc ceccccce 6.1 19.5 
External injury........ 10.7 8.0 
Defect in optic nerve .. 9.3 12.5 
AMAUFOSIS ......2-2 0000 5 7 
Imperfect organisation 4 2.2 
Lost their sight at sea............ccceee 1.1 2 
By gradual decay...... 7 2 
Alter 16VEP .0.0cccceee 1.4 4 
POM cccicceccucsece 8 1.1 
Convulsions .......... 3 7 
From causes not mentioned or imperfectly 
described ..... Welk Kedbaembes baaede es 2.2 2.9 
100.0 100.0 
————— 


Nove. Application oF ELEcTRicity.—The 
Pittsburgh Journal has examined an invention made 
by Mr. Lilley, of that city, in connection with Dr. 
Coltan, which seems to challenge attention, not only 
for the ingenuity which it displays, but the useful re- 
sults which it promises. The machine is a small 
locomotive ; and is placed on a circular railroad, 
around which it is driven by electricity. The power 
is applied, not to the locomotive, but to the track :— 
and herein consists the novelty of the invention or dis- 
covery. Two currents of electricity, negative and posi- 
tive, are applied to the rails, and from theuce commu- 
nicate with the engine. The latter is provided with 
two magnets, which, by a process of alternate attrac- 
tion and repulsion, drive the car over the track. / 
piece of lead was placed on the locomotive, making 
in all a weight of about ten pounds; and on the ap- 
plication of the battery the machine moved with as. 
tonishing rapidity up a plane inclined about five de- 
grees. Heretofore, the propelling power has been 
used on the ear itself; in this instance, however, the 
power is placed in the rails, and an engineer might 
remain in one town, and with his battery send a 
locomotive and train to any distance required.— 
New York Literary World. 





JOURNAL OF MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. 
The Principles of Nature, her Divine Revelations, 

and a Voice to Mankind ; by and through An- 

DREW Jackson Davis, the ‘ Poughkeepsie 

Seer’? and ‘‘ Clairvoyant.”” In 2 vols. Lon- 

don, 1847. Chapman. 

[SECOND NOTICE.] 

Mr. CHApMAN, the intelligent publisher of this 
extraordinary work, presents an outline of the som- 
nambulist’s philosophy, and these with very proper 
expressions of doubt as to its origin, but with 
equally allowable language of admiration at the 
profundity and range of thought displayed in it, 
and indicating it as, under any circumstances of 
authorship, a production of rare intelligence; and, 
having almost a sublime interest, he introduces the 
preface of the party to whom the work was dic- 
tated, and by whom we are presented with a me- 
moir and description of the somnambulist. We 
extract the opening sketch :— 

Andrew Jackson Davis, the youthful author of this 
book, is, while in his normal state, distinguished by 
no mental or physical peculiarities that would be 
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| stowing favours whenever opportunity affords, though | 








likely to excite the particular attention of any merely 
superficial observer. He is of the ordinary stature, 
with a well-proportioned physical frame, possessing 
a bilious-sanguine-nervoas temperament. His fea- 
tures are prominent, and his head is of the medium 
size, and very smoothly developed, especially in the 
frontal and coronal regions. The base of the brain 
is small, except in the region of the perceptives, 
which are prominent. The head is covered witha 
profusion of jet-black hair. The expression of his 
countenance is mild, placid, and indicative of a pecu- 
liar degree of frankness and benevolence; and from 
his eyes beams forth a peculiar radiance which we 
have never witnessed in any other person. This is 
especially the case in his moments of interior medita- 
tion and mental expansion. His inferior passions are 
only moderately developed, and are completely under 
the control of reason and the moral sentiments. During 
daily intercourse with him for eighteen months, we 
have never known him to manifest the least degree of 
anger or impatience, though we have known him to be 
severely tried. He is very fond of congenial society, 
though he is peculiarly sensitive to what are in bis | 
book called the ‘‘ spheres ’’ of certain individuals, or | 
the influence or atmosphere emanating from them. | 
Thus he is instinctively either attracted to or repelled | 
from a man on first coming into his presence, and 
from the same cause he generally forms a judgment 
of human character at first sight, which, as to accu- 
racy, we have seldom if ever known to fail. This 
sensitiveness to spheres forms a striking trait in his 
character. He has a most ardent and devoted at- 
tachment to his friends. He recognises no enemies, 
though the presence of some persons, especially of 
those who are conceited, bigoted, or dogmatical, | 
seems to give him pain; and such he accordingly | 
avoids. To congenial spirits he is inclined to be 
communicative ; and his address is natural and easy, 
though devoid of all artificiality. His disposition is 
characterised by an equanimity and cheerfulness which 
apparently no circumstance, however depressing, can | 
disturb. His mind acts with vivacity, and he is | 
rather strongly inclined to mirthfulness, though he 
informs us that this latter characteristic is often 
assumed in order to counteract a natural tendency of | 
the mind to abstraction, which forms arother marked 
trait in his character. His imaginative faculties are 
well developed, though not so as to form a prominent 
trait in his character. A supreme love of truth is the 
central point around which all his moral faculties 
revolve. Hence he holds himself entirely open to 
conviction from all sources of information, and is ever 
ready to abandon preconceived opinions, however ar- 
dently cherished, the moment he finds they are erro- 
neous. It is from this cause that he manifests the 











| utmost unconcern when his pretensions are attacked. | 


His benevolence is very active and steadfast, and is 
not confined to friends, associates, party, or sect, but 
extends to all classes of mankind. He thus takes | 
the utmost pleasure in relieving distress and in be- | 


his bestowments are always graduated by an acute | 
discrimination of the capacities of the individuals to | 
appreciate and profitably employ them. His percep- 
tive and reflective faculties are well and evenly deve- 
loped ; and the most prominent point in his intellec- 
tual character is an easy and instinctive comprehen- 
sion of, great general principles and laws that govern 
Nature and Mankind. His intellectual harmoniously 
blend with his moral faculties to form a perfectly- 
balanced character ; and as all his faculties are in 
a nearly equal state of development, he is remarkably 
free from exaggeration or ‘‘ angular forms of 
thought,’ and is disposed to give to each subject 
which he comprehends all the importance which 
really and naturally belongs to it, but no more. 

His father was a shoemaker in humble circum- 
stances. His school tuition was limited to five 
months, and all that he learned was to read im- 
perfectly, to write a fair hand, and to do simple 
sums in arithmetic. He was then kept at the 
manual labour of his father’s trade, and had no op- 
portunity of acquiring even the rudiments of any 
science. He was seldom known to take up a book 
—never to attend a lecture. His character for 
moral rectitude, and especially for truthfulness, is 
certified by many of the most respectable inhabit- 
ants of his native town, which testimonials are pre- 
sented here. 

The history of Mr. Davis’s career in somnam- 
bulism is then narrated. 

In the autumn of 1843, a Mr. Grimes delivered 
a series of lectures on animal magnetism. Among 
the persons accidentally selected for operating upon 
was the young Davis. But all the efforts of the 
lecturer failed to induce sleep. But some time 





after, he and his friends were amusing themselves by 
making passes, when he fell into the somnambulist 
state, and exhibited signs of clairvoyance, such as 
reading from a closed book, &c. This was in De- 
cember 1843. 

The case soon became noised abroad, and he was 
taken to the house of a Mr. Levinesrone, where 
he was visited by a multitude of the curious in his 
native town, and by numerous strangers. He indi- 
cated an extraordinary knowledge of diseases and 
their cures. His mental powers in other respects 
rapidly expanded, and he threw out from time to 
time, in his somnambulist state, many novel and 
highly interesting ideas relating to the human mind, 
and what may be termed the philosophy of life. 

The biographer then proceeds :— 


On the 7th of March, 1844, he fell, without the 


| assistance of the magnetic process, into a strange ab- 


normal state, during which phenomena occurred of 
the most surprising character. For the greater part 
of the time during two days, he seemed to be entirely 
insensible to all external things, and to live wholly in 
the interior world. Possessing, however, an increased 
power over his physical system, he travelled along 
distance during this time, without any apparent 
fatigue. It was during this extraordinary state of 
his mental and physical system that he received in- 
formation of a very general character, of his future 
and peculiar mission to the world. The process by 
which this information was received, with many other 
things of intense interest, shall be made public after 
questions by which the phenomena may be rationalised 
shall have been more thoroughly discussed on inde- 
pendent grounds. By minds duly prepared, it may 
now be conceived on reading the portion of this 
volume which treats on the Spiritual Spheres.” 


Up to this time he was almost entirely unedu- 
cated. In his waking state he did not even under- 
stand, when named to him, the scientific terms he 
used in his somnambulist state. Mr. Levincstone, 
with whom he lived, was equally ignorant of them, 
and there was no library in the house. It was in 
July 1844, that the biographer became acquainted 
with him. He certifies that at this time he was 
wholly uninformed in science, and unacquainted 
with books. 


We also at the same time heard him examine a 
number of patients while in the clairvoyant state. 
While in the latter state he appeared as if metamor- 
phosed into a totally different being. The human 
system seemed entirely transparent to him, and to 
our utter astonishment he employed the technical 
terms of anatomy, physiology, and materia medica, as 
familiarly as household words! Our surprise was 
equally excited by the exceeding clearness with which 
he described and reasoned upon the nature, origin, 
and progress of a disease, and concerning the appro- 
priate means to employ for its removal. From in- 
fallible indicatiuns presented, we saw that there could 
be no collusion or deception, and no such thing as 
receiving his impressions sympathetically from the 
mind of the magnetiser. From that time we neither 
saw nor heard any more of young Davis until the 
next May. In February 1845, Mr. Davis being (with 
his magnetiser) in Bridgeport, Connecticut, attending 
to such patients as required his services, formed an 
acquaintance with Dr. S.S. Lyon, the magnetiser 
connected with him during the delivery of this book, 
and who was at that time a successful medical prac- 
titioner in Bridgeport. Dr. Lyon had previously been 
an unbeliever in clairvoyance, but the evidence of its 
truth as presented in the case of young Davis, proved 
too powerful for him to resist; and under a deep 
conviction of its importance, he did not hesitate to 
render it his open encouragement, and to avail him- 
self of the clairvoyant’s advice in the treatment of 
some difficult cases of disease then under his charge. 


Again the biographer continues— 


During the three months which Mr. Davis spent 
in New York previously to the commencement of 
this book, he was thrown into the abnormal state at 
an average of twice a day, at least four hours of each 
day being thus consumed by the duties of his occupa- 
tion. Being, as usual, an object of great curiosity, 
he received the calls of many persons who sought bis 
acquaintance, both while in the normal and abnormal 
state; and the intervals between his sittings for the 
treatment of disease were known to be occupied chiefly 
in conversation, in writing to his friends, in playing 
on his accordeon, or in walking; and all evidences 
conspired against the idea that he was habitually in- 
clined to books. He remained, then, up to the com- 
mencement of his lectures, the uneducated, unsophis- 
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ticated child of Nature, entirely free from the creeds, | tive; and although, when it is necessary in order to 
theories, and philosophies of the world: and up to| properly embody an idea, he employs technical terms, 
this day he has never been inclined to seek the society | and even foreign words and phrases, with the greatest 
of scientific men, but has rather avoided them. If| facility, he sometimes mispronounces, yet not in such 
the foregoing somewhat circumstantial history of his | a way as to obscure his meaning. 


life is untrue in any particular essentially involving pie ' veers P ‘ 
the object’ for which it is here presented, it will, | We have already stated why, without charging 


considering the immense interests that are at stake, | imposture on the one hand, or giving credence on 
certainly be refuted; for we have thus unreservedly | the other, we may admit that all of the author’s as- 
laid open the subject to the investigation of the whole | sertions of matters beyond the sphere of human in- 
world, | telligence may be mere conjectures, and yet all 


Three witnesses were present at the delivery of | Within the range of the human mind, be worthy of 


of these discourses, selected purposely for their | °*?F* that hi buli . 1 and that 
known respectability, and in whose presence the | ™!8s!0n that fis somnambulism was rea’ and ma 


whole was uttered, viz. the Rev. J. N. Parxer, | ‘he book was produced in a clairvoyant state. With 
Mr. T H. Lapnam, and T. Lea Suiru, M.D_ | that reservation we shall proceed to lay before our 
eye PSR Hy ote twenty, | readers in another notice some of the philosophy to 


respect and attention, and this even with the ad-gobservatory at the Roman College. 


[No. 158. 


15th of December, says:—‘‘ We announce with 
pleasure the re-appearance of the comet discovered 
in this capital, on the 3rd of October last. Having 
advanced with great rapidity towards its point of 
extreme declination in the southern hemisphere, and 
become invisible to all spectators, it is once more 
beginning to make its appearance above our hori- 
son, a few hours before sunrise. On the morning 
of the 10th we discovered it near the point which 
our previous calculations had assigned it.’’ The 
information was furnished from the Diaro of the 
It is 
stated that the Prince de Joinville is at present 
preparing a work on the French navy, which he 
purposes to present to the Chamber of Peers.—— 
Count Dubois, prefect of Paris under the Empire, 





Besides these regular witnesses, there were twenty- 
three incidental ones, who have certified to the 
strict truth of the report, and of the condition o 
the reciter. During the progress of the dictation 
they were continually reported in the public jour- 
nals, and visitors came purposely to detect impos- 
ture, but all quitted convinced that what they had 
seen and heard was genuine. 
the witnesses, at that time published to the world 
the impressions made upon him by the somnambu- 
list in the following terms :— 

The world will be shortly apprised of a triumph 


of clairvoyance through the celebrated Mr. Davis, 
which millions will be totally unprepared for. During 


the past year this uneducated, unsophisticated, and | 


amiable young man, has been delivering verbally, day 
by day, a comprehensive, well-planned, and extraor- 
dinary book—relating to all the vast questions of the 
age, to the physical sciences, to Nature in all her 
infinite ramifications, to Man in his innumerable 
modes of existence, to God in the unfathomable 
abysses of his Love, Power, and Wisdom. No 
human author, in any department of literature or 


science, has ever electrified mankind to the degree | 


that the eloquent yet simple reasonings, the lofty and 
sublime disclosures, will, that constitute this great 
compend of universal philosophy. Perhaps over four 
thousand different persons who have witnessed him 
in his medical examinations or in his scientific dis- 
closures, jive to testify to the astonishing exaltation 
of mind possessed by Mr. Davis in his abnormal 


state. The two new planets of our system recently | 
conjectured were described in Davis’s manuscripts | 


fourteen months ago (March 15 and 16, 1846). I 
have seen him discoursing in a most angelic manner 
for more than four hours in succession. 


The process of the production of this book is 
thus described :— 


In the first place the magnetiser and magnetisee 
are seated in easy positions facing each other. The 
ordinary manipulations are then performed, from three 
to five minutes being required for the completion of 
the process. A sudden convulsion of the muscles, 
such as is produced by an electric shock, indicates 
that the subject is duly magnetised, immediately after 
which his eyes are bandaged to protect them from 
the light. He then remains speechless for some four 


or five minutes, and motionless, with the exception | 


of an occasional sudden convulsion of the muscles. 
One of these convulsions at length brings him toa 
state of external consciousness, and gives him perfect 


command over the muscles of the system and the | 
organs of speech. He next assumes a position in- | 
clined either to the right or to the left, and becomes | 


cold, rigid, motionless, and insensible to all external 
things. The pulsations become feeble, the breathing 
is apparently almost suspended, and all the senses 
are closed entirely to the external world. This con- 
dition, according to his own explanation, corresponds 
almost precisely to that of physical death. 

Again : 

A few words only are uttered at a time, which the 
clairvoyant requires to be repeated by Dr. Lyon, in 
order that he may know that he is understood. A 


pause then ensues until what he has said has been | 


written, when he again proceeds; and the passage 


into and out of the spiritual state occurs at an aver- | 


age of about once every sentence. His diction is of 
the most direct and simple kind, and his ideas seemed 
usually to be clothed in those words which first pre- 
sent themselves. His phraseology is not a subject of 
interior direction, except when nice distinctions are 
to be drawn, and great precision of expression is re- 
quired. His style is much such as he would use in 
his normal state if a knowledge;were imparted to him 
on the subjects on which he treats while in his ele- 
vated condition, His grammar is therefore defec- 





f| are merely the necessary introductions. 


| which the preface and biography already noticed | has, since its downfall, been engaged in writing 
memoirs, which are said to be very curious and 
interesting. He has latterly lived secluded, and on 
Christmas-day he died. His works are to be pub- 
lished.——A_ joyful sensation was created in Mu- 
nich on the evening of the 16th inst. by the unex 
pected announcement that the King of Bavaria, of 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


| GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY WORLD. 


| chester, with a view to aid the Shakspere Fund. January, 1848, the censorship of the press, as 
| But the expenses exceeded the receipts.—-~The | regards the internal affairs of the kingdom, was to 
| Literary Gazette says that her Majesty’s ship | be abolished. The royal decree bears the date of 
| Plover is intended to go to the relief of Sir John | poo, 16, 1847, is signed by the King, and counter- 
| Franklin and his brave companions, and will sail | signed by the Prince of Oettingen- Wallerstein and 
on Saturday, as was originally proposed, from | tne other ministers. The important question, 
Sheerness. She has been admirably prepared in | whether the translation of a work constitutes or not 
every respect for this service, through the zeal and}, « counterfeit’ of the original, has just been de- 
energy of the dockyard authorities of that place. | cided in the affirmative by the criminal tribunal of 
She will touch at Plymouth on her way down the | th. frst resort in Berlin. The question was raised 
Channel.——An _ operation in surgery, of a very | oy a German translation of Sir E. L. Bulwer’: 


7 i 4 intricate nature, was | ‘ ° 
formidable and intricate nature, was performed on | jv] of Lucretia. There is an appeal before the 


Monday last, ripe Aggramar  epe Court of Berlin. The Friburg Zeitung appears 
Free Hospital. The chloroform was used on the | to think that the new law relating to the press in 
occasion with complete success. There were be-| Bavaria gives as much freedom as that which was 


tween thirty and forty practitioners present, who | boasted of by Figaro, ‘ Provided I do not speak of 
appeared - view the operation with great interest, | the state, or of the church, or of politics, or of reli- 
as it was the first time that it had ever been per-| sion, or of people in authority, or of people of rank 
|formed. The operation consisted in dissecting out | 5. of the legislature, or of privileged persons, or of 
.2 . ° . Sic £ s § 

the two chief bones of the foot, and in cutting off | 4p, opera and the theatre, or of some other things 

° - 4 7 ’ ‘ gs, 
the ends of the bones of the leg which form the | I may print whatever I please—with the consent of 
inner and outer ancles. The bones were dissected | the censorship.” It must be admitted, however, 


out in less than six minutes, and the remaining | that the new press law in Bavaria is a real progress, 
portion of the foot having been adjusted in its new | inasmuch as the regulations for the guidance of the 
position by a ag oy the m4 was removed to | censor have a legal basis, and are publicly known— 
his bed, where he expressed his gratitude to the| thereby preventing the introduction of arbitrary 
operator, and declared that he had not felt the! 


: : : | rules for special cases. 
| slightest pain. The posthumous works of | 
Dr. Chalmers are to appear in America si- | 
multaneously with the edition to be published | LIST OF NEW BOOKS 
in England. This arrangement will insure | a 5 sey 
in Engl re : rw ba os Il insure | Annals of the Kingdom of Ireland, by the Four Masters 
the copyright against the appropriation of the | edited by J. O’ Donovan, esq. 3 vols. 4to. 8/. 8s. cl.—Ditto, 
literary pirates of the New World. Various de-| large paper edit. i2/. 12s. cl. 
vices have been resorted to, to secure the copy- | Bal (The Masqué) by Le Comte Chicard, 18mo. 1s. swd. 
‘o] O Aesaices tiles s lied to the E lis! | Baker’s (T.) Railway Engineering, or Field Book, prepa- 
right or 4 merican articles Suppile o the Engush ratory to the Construction of Railways, with a Table of 
reviews which hitherto have been adopted by the} Earthwork, 8vo. 5s. cl.—Blakey’s (Rob.) Essay on Logic, 


American reprinters of our serials. One plan is | = = en Sree Oe Ses Ditto a x: “ os tee 
. i es a viate maT: 2nd edit. Svo. 8s. cl.—Bojesen’s rE. F, and hook 
to print _ privately, and a ter eS Copy right, the of Grecian Antiquities, translated from the German version 
articles forwarded for publication. A contributor} of Dr. Huffa by the Rev. R. P, Paul, edited by the Rev. 
to Blackwood’s adopted this plan lately, and he has|_ TT: K. pele ao i * 3s. 6d. cl.—Burghley: A Cee 
now commenced an action against the reprinter of | Wexicos of iss Suammnenie ta tte oeeend ped as ber. 
Blackwood for the piracy.—Other of our maga-| W. H. Charlton, with portrait, small paper edit. 8vo. 12s. 
zines are about to follow the plan, which effectually | ¢l; — large paper edit. India plates, royal Svo. 18s. 
protects the English publisher. The greatest joy os erie pdr pony ae ie a aa 
prevails in Munich in consequence of the publica- | Catlow’s (A.) Popular Field Botany, square 16mo. plain, 7s. 
tion of a decree on the censorship of the press, of} l.; coloured, 10s. 6d. cl.—Clissold’s (Rev. H.) Sacr 
which the following are the chief points :—From pong et egy bg gol ber —— — 
| the first day of January, 1848, the censorship will| ‘Time, feap 8vo. 8s. 6d. el.—Croly’s (Rev. G.) Sermons 
no longer apply to articles concerning the affairs of | preached at the Foundling Hospital, with others at St. 
- = . . ° Ste ’ T¢ ‘ee - 2 er, 5 eS< 
the country, and previous regulations on this head, | Stphews, Walbrook, in 1817, ero. fox, 6 l—Cres 
which existed from 1832 to 1837, will again come} §s.cl, ; owe. 
in force. On and after the above date, none but | Daubney’s (Chas.) Remarks on Volcanoes, Earthquakes, &c. 
the following will be subject to a provisional cen- sah vag + rh ar a or the Revolt of La 
fs * p=. vs Se eee ‘ ; Se, roy’ . 4s. 6d. cl. 
sorship (vorlausigen censur) :—Subjects relative | Grover’s (Rev. H. M.) Catechism for Sophs, 12mo. 2s. cl. 
to foreign politics; articles transgressing any exist- | Howitt’s Journal, Vol. II. royal 8vo. 4s. 6d. cl. : 
ing penal law; and attacks against the honour | Knight’s Monthly Volume for all Readers, Vol. XXVI. 
ae ‘'fable-Book by various Contributors, Vol. I.’’ 12mo. Is. 
ey : ge sewed ; Is. 6d. cl. 
Louis,’’ and countersigned by the ministers. —— | Lord (The) of the Forest, and his Six Vassals; an Allegory, 
Lord Morpeth has stated that the new House of peal wre as. > ¢. — “1 
Commons will be completed within eighteen months | ” je, br dl shag ys pai gpg ae ae, 
| after Dr. Reid has settled the plan of ventilation. | sent, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cl.—Ditto, Present State and 
| He might as well have fixed a year before the mil- are phan cd 1 be oom ag a os gag 
“Wiis san . . att’s (F. S.) Borneo and the Indian Archipelago, imp. 8v0- 
lennium, for of neither period can there be the; 47 115. 6a. cl.—Mayne’s (John) Pocket Dispensatory, feap. 
slightest certainty.—-The Diario di Roma, of the} 8yo.7s, 6d, cl.—Miller’s (J.) Fortune and Fortitude, 12mo- 


Dr. Smiru, one of | on . : : 
: | THere has been an amateur performance in Man- | his own free will, had decreed that from the Ist of 
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5s. cl. gilt.—Miller on Water-Colour Paintings, 8 plates, 
royal 8vo. 21s. cl. 

On the Nature and Elements of the External World, 8vo. 
10s, cl. 

Paget’s (F. E.) Sermons for the Saints’ Days, 12mo. 7s. cl.— 

Perfect Peace: Letters—Memorial of the late S. W. Howell, 
esq. of Bath, by the Rev. D. Pitcairn, 19th Thousand, 
12mo. 2s, 6d. cl.—Pulpit (The) Vol. LIL. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cl.— 
Punch ; or, the London Charivari, Vol. XIII. 4to. 8s. el. 

Reasons, Revelations, &c. by a Bengal Civilian, 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
cl.—Rest in the Church, by the Author of ‘* From Oxford 
to Rome,’’ 12mo. 6s. 6d. cl. 

Spinney’s (T.) Breathings of Harmony, No. III. 4to. 6d. 
sewed.—Swain’s (Chas.) Dramatic Chapters, Poems, and 
Songs, 8vo. 15s. cl. gilt. 

Tuck’s (H.) Shareholder’s Manual, 9th edit. for 1848, 12mo. 
10s. cl.— Ditto, Railway Map of England and Ireland, 5s. 
cloth case. 

Wardlaw(Dr.) on Congregational Independency, 12mo. 5s. 6d, 
cl.—Wittich’s (Wm.) German Grammar, 2nd edit. cor- 
rected and enlarged, 12mo. 6s. 6d, cl. 
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WIT AND WISDOM OF THE WEEK. 
ANNO DOMINI 1719.—By X. Y. Z. 
(From the Cambridge Advertiser). 

We were dining, some few weeks since, at an an- 
cient mansion in Suffolk, where the rooms and stair- 
cases are lined with ancestral portraits, connected 
with the honourable family that has so long possessed 
it, when our attention was particularly struck by a 
large family group, painted in 1719, by Maubert, and 
hanging immediately opposite the side of the table at 
which we were sitting. The figures were nearly the 
size of life; and the colours, still beautifully fresh, 
shewed the dresses of the period in strong contrast 
with those of the living tableau before it; and, how- 
ever absurd it may be thought, we could not help 
deciding that the nineteenth century suffered by the 
comparison. We could no more prefer the unmean- 
ing and scanty black dress coats of our own day, to 
the richly embroidered velvets of 128 years ago, than 
we could choose the cool assurance of modern man- 
ners in preference to the deferential and lofty cour- 
tesy of the ancient régime. It is by means of pic- 
tures, letters, and contemporary memoirs, that we 
are able to trace with accuracy the changes that have 
taken place in costume, conversation, and manners, 
since the time when the originals of the family group 
in question lived upon earth down to the present day. 
Of these changes we will recall a few illustrations 
which occurred to us as we sat comparing the forms 
on the canvas with the realities around the dinner 
table ; and reflecting how much greater, in all pro- 
bability, will be the contrast between the men and 
manners of the present century, and those of the men 
who will people the earth when our children’s child- 
ren are dust and ashes. 

In 1719, George I. went to the play or opera in a 
sedan chair, and sat like any other gentleman in the 
corner of a lady’s box, with a couple of Turks in 
waiting, instead of lords and grooms of the bed- 
chamber. In 1719 young unmarried ladies were in- 
variably styled ‘‘ Mrs.’’ in phraseology of respect,— 
‘* Miss ’’ was a term of something like reproach, de- 
noting childishness, flippancy, or some other con- 
temptible quality, and rarely applied to young ladies 
of a respectable class. The comedies of Wycherly 
and Vanburgh will furnish illustrations of this pre- 
vailing custom. The present Lord Wharncliffe, in 
his Memoirs of Lady Mary Montague, (his lordship’s 
great-grandmother), mentions that Lady Bute her- 
self could remember having been styled Mrs. Wort- 
ley, when a child, by two or three elderly visitors, as 
tenacious of their ancient modes of speech as of other 
old fashions. ° 

In the present day the honours of the table sit 
lightly on the lady who presides : her jewelled hand is 
not required to dispense the soup or dissect the turbot. 
In 1719 the same honours were a most grievous bur- 
den; the lady being obliged, at dinners of ceremony, 
to carve every dish, when selected, with her own 
hands; there were ‘‘ carving-masters’’ who taught 
the accomplishment as regularly as dancing. Only 
fancy in the present day one of these professors of 
the knife and fork, dressed in a bag-wig and sword, 
giving a young lady lessons upon a leg of mutton! 
Lady Mary Wortley has left it upon record that she 
took lessons three times a week in the art, in order 
that she might be perfect on her father’s public days ; 
when, in order to perform her functions without in- 
terruption, she was obliged to eat her own dinner 
alone, an hour or two beforehand. All this has given 
place to a better kind of social arrangement. There 
was another custom, however, prevalent in 1719, 
which we would fain see preserved. It was usual | 
for children, even in the great and gay world, to ask 
and receive a parent’s blessing when meeting, or tak- 
ing leave for a short absence. ‘‘ Sir” and ‘* Madam”’ 





parents. The late Lady B. remembers having seen 
her grandfather, the last Duke of Kingston, once only, 
but in a manner likely to leave some impression on 
the mind ofachild. Her mother was dressing, and 
she playing about the room, when there entered an 
elderly stranger of dignified appearance ; upon which 
her mother, instantly starting up from her toilet- 
table, dishevelled as she was, fell on her knees to 
ask his blessing. 

In 1719 tea-cups were a few sizes larger than 
walnut-shells, and the beverage itself confined almost 
entirely to the upper ranks. Gas and steam were 
unknown agents of light and force; horses carried 
double ; and Parson Adams was content to drink his 
ale in Squire Booby’s kitchen. Men were strangled 
for sheep-stealing ; the body of the suicide lay in the 
cross-road, and with a stake driven through the un- 
hallowed form ; and the corpse of the felon swung in 
ghastly solitude from its gibbet on the moonlit heath. 
Ladies went in masks to the play, their footmen fill- 
ing the gallery. Poets wrote fulsome dedications to 
their titled patrons ; the birch, like the sacred olive, 
was strictly cultivated in our public schools; anda 
king sat upon the throne of England who could not 
speak a sentence of our language. The South Sea 
scheme dimly forshadowed the railway mania, and the 
Spectator was the Penny Magazine of the day. The 
English army ‘‘ swore terribly in Flanders ;’’ the Re- 
gent Duke of Orleans realised the fame of Tiberius 
or Caligula in France ; and our national debt, though 
as yet in its infancy, was a most thriving child. Par- 
liaments were triennal ; the speeches of tiresome sena- 
tors were unreported ; and inthe learned schools of Ox- 
ford the fame of Sacheverell anticipated the popularit 
of Pusey. In 1719, the headlong folly of Charles XII. 
the annihilation of his army in Russia, his flight and 
exile in Turkey, were subjects of recent occurrence, 
and themes for comment and conversation, even as 
in the present day we remember and talk of Napo- 
leon’s advance upon Moscow, his disastrous retreat, 
his final banishment to St. Helena, still compara- 
tively recent events, contemporaneous in act and 


of which we are still surrounded by the living actors 
and witnesses. 
-—~>—- 


LINES, 
(AFTER WOLFE, 

WRITTEN ON THE THREATENED DEATH (ON THE 
FLOOR OF THE HOUSE) OF JOHN O'CONNELL. 
(From Punch.) 

Not a groan was heard, nor a pitying note, 
As down on the floor he hurried ; 

Not a member offer’d to lend his coat, 
Or ask’d how he liked to buried. 


We looked at him slily at dead of night, 
Our backs adroitly turning, 

That he might not see us laugh outright 
By the lights so brightly burning. 


No useless advice we on him press’d, 
Nor in argument we wound him; 

But we left him to lie and take his rest, 
With his Irish clique around him. 


Few and short were the speeches made, 
And we spoke not a word in sorrow, 
But we thought, as we look’d, though we leave 
him for dead, 
He'll be fresh as a lark to-morrow. 


We thought, we’ll be careful where we tread, 
And avoid him where he’s lying ; 

For if we should tumble over his head, 
’Twould certainly send us flying. 


Lightly they’ll talk of him when they’re gone, 
And p’rhaps for his folly upbraid him ; 

But little he’ll care, and again try it on, 
Till the Serjeant-at-arms shall have stayed him. 


But half of us asked, ‘‘ What’s now to be done ?”’ 
When the time arrived for retiring, 

And we heard the door-keeper say, ‘‘ It’s no fun 
Our attendance to watch him requiring.” 


Slowly and softly they shut the door, 
After Radical, Whig, and Tory, 

And muttering out, ‘‘ We’ll stop here no more,”’ 
They left him alone in his glory. 


consequence with the less stirring home occurrences | 


binding, exceeds 130z.; the signatures and stamps 
with which it is covered are 73 in number; and 
| the whole cost of the passport, during a journey of 
| five months, amounts to 262f. 50c. (101. 10s.).”” The 
| Courrier recommends the bearer to shew that docu- 
|ment in Paris, and to keep it carefully as a curious 
| monument of the administrative history of Italy pre- 
vious to its regeneration. 


WHAT A GENTLEMAN MAY DO, AND WHAT HE 
MAY NOT DO.—He may carry a brace of partridges, 
but not a leg of mutton. He may be seen in the 
omnibus-box at the opera, but not on the box of an 
omnibus. He may be seen in a stall inside a theatre, 
but not at a stall outside one. He may dust another 
person’s jacket, but must not brush his own. He 
| may killa man in a duel, but he mustn’t eat peas 
with his knife. He may thrash a coalheaver, 
but he mustn’t ask twice for soup. He may pay his 
debts of honour, but need not trouble himself about 
his tradesmen’s bills. He may drive a stage-coach, 
but he mustn’t take or carry coppers: He may ride 
a horse as a jockey, but he mustn’t exert himself in 
the least to get his living. He must never forget 
| what he owes to himself as a gentleman, but he need 
| not mind what he owes as a gentleman to his tailor. 
| He may do anything, or anybody, in fact within the 
range of a gentleman—go through the Insolvent 
Debtors’ Court, or turn billiard marker ; but he must 
never on any account carry a brown paper parcel, or 
appear in the streets without a pair of gloves.— 
Comic Almanac. 





CHIN SURVEYING.—A person not far from Tor- 
rington, Devon, whose face was somewhat above the 
| ordinary dimensions, had been waited on and shaved 

by a certain barber every day for twenty-one years, 
without coming to any regular settlement. The 
| tradesman thinking it time to wind up the account, 
| carried in his bill, charging a 1d. per day, which 
| amounted to 31/. 9s. 2d. The gentleman, thinking it 
| rather exorbitant, made some scruple about payment, 
when the tonsor proposed, if his customer thought 
| proper, to charge by the acre, at the rate of 200/. 
| This was readily agreed to, and, on measuring the 
premises, 129 square inches proved to be the content, 
which traversed over 7,670 times, would measure 
1,472,646 inches, the charge for which would be 
461, 19s. 1d. being 15/. 9s. 11d. in favour of chin sur- 
veying.—Poole Herald. 

A YounG EntHustiast’s IDEA OF ANCIENT 
GREEK ScuLptTors.—Those Greeks (I thought) 
must surely have possessed far higher minds than we 
possess, and the degenerate modern must simply 
wonder and worship the grand old model. So im- 
mensely was the supernal virtue of its authority and 
pure perfectness exalted beyond all possible reproach, 
except the enraptured reverence of the humble fol- 
lower, that those old Greeks were simply gods, and 
their works at once divine, their powers most inac- 
cessible! This dogma of the divineness of Greek 
models, however, has now very much passed away,— 
at least in so far that if we have not altogether 
brought down the idol from its throne, we have put 
other idols on its level—Roman, Italian, Byzantine, 
Saracenic idols, Gothic idols of twenty periods and 
peculiarities.—The Builder, 

—_$—~<p—___—_ 
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Shakespere, Vol. I. 8vo. 1803, Wynne and Scholey, London. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


| [He ynlit FITS.—M. LE MESURIER 
_4 and CoO. have the pleasure distinctly to assert that 
they have never failed in completely eradicating this dis- 
tressing malady, and restoring their patients to perfect 
health. 

*,* Testimonials may be seen, and most satisfactory per- 
sonal references are permitted. Consulting hours, from 
10 to 1 o’clock, except by appointment. To extend to suf- 
fering humanity the great benefits resulting from their in- 
estimable medicinal discovery, M. Le Mesurier and Co. 
make no charge for consultation, and written applications 
from the country will be answered free. 

3, Bulstrode-street, Cavendish-square, London. 
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TRAVELLING IN ITALY.—The Courrier de Mar- 
seilles, after some reflections on the costly formalities 
attending a journey in Italy, gives tke following de- 
scription of a passport exhibited at its office by a 
traveller just arrived from that country : —‘‘ The 
passport, thanks to many additions, is six feet and a 





were the respectful terms used when addressing 





M R. G. LAWRENCE may be CON- 
i SULTED daily, from Two to Five, or by letter, at 
119," Jermyn-street, Regent-street, London, upon the CURE 
of PILES, FISTULA, and PROLAPSUS, of however long 
standing, which he undertakes to cure radically in a short 
time without confinement, on a peculiar method of twenty 
years’ experience, without caustic or the use of the knife. 
These complaints, arising from an over irritation with sub- 
sequent laxity of the lower bowel, are effectually remedied 
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under the gentle treatment by himself adopted. 
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Just published, post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth, 
HE ELEMENTS of INDIVIDUALISM. 

m By WILLIAM MACCALL. 

ConTENTS.—]. The Confession of Faith.—2. The Teacher’s 
History.—3. The Teacher’s Mission.—4. The Mission of the 
Teacher’s Brethren.—5. The Unity and Multiformity of the 
Universe.—6. The Unity and Multiformity of Man.—7. The 
Unity and Multiformity of the Individual.—s, The Unity 
and Multiformity of Social Being and Action.—9. The Iden- 
tity of the Human and the Divine in the Individual.—10. The 
Nature of Religion.—11. The Relation between the Indi- 
vidual and Religion.—12. The Nature of Morality.—13. The 
Nature of Tolerance.—14. The Perpetuity of God’s Reve- 
lations.—15. Sacred Books and the Consciousness of the 
Individual.—16. The Chief Characteristic of the Prophet.— 
17. The {Nature of a Church.—18. The Nature of a Go- 
vernment.—19. Education.—20. The Relation of the Past, 
the Present, and the Future.—21!. The Development of 
Principles in Human Nature.—22. The Development of 
Faculties in the Individual.—23. Civilisation and Nation- 
ality. —24. Art and Education.—25. The Positive Teaching 
of the Truth.—26. The True Estimate of Religious and 
Political Institutions.—27. The Adaptation of Theological 
Faith to Individual Requirement.—28. The Infinite in Man. 
—29. The Spirit of Love, and the Spirit of Sacrifice.—30. 
The Harmony of Goodness, Beauty, and Truth.—31. The 
Relation of Sects and Parties to Truth and Progress.—32. 
The Grand Obstacle to Individualism.—33. The Origin and 
Growth of; Great Truths.—34. The Power of Enthusiasm.— 
35. The Final, Fervent, Familiar Word. 

By the same Author :— 

The AGENTS of CIVILISATION: A Series of 
Lectures. 3s. 6d. cloth. i 

The EDUCATION of TASTE: A Series of Lec- 
tures. 2s. 6d. . 

The INDIVIDUALITY of the INDIVIDUAL: 
A Lecture. 6d. 

Joun CnapMAN, 142, Strand. 


Now ready, w 

HE LAW TIMES SHEET ALMANAC 

for 1848, containing Time Tables in Common Law, 

Equity, Bankruptcy, and the County Courts, and every other 

information required for ready reference in the Office, being 

the most complete work of the kind ever published. Price 

2s. plain; 3s, on pasteboard ; 4s. in a frame; 5s. on rollers, 
glazed. 

N.B. Some copies are stamped, to pass free by post, and 
will be transmitted to any person inclosing 2s, in penny 
postage stamps. 

The COUNTY COURTS CHRONICLE SHEET 
ALMANAC for 1848, containing all the Information required 
for readier reference by the Officers, Practitioners, and 
Suitors in the County Courts. The same size and price as 
the Law Times Suert ALMANAC. Copies stamped for 
post in like manner. 

The LAW DIARY and REMEMBRANCER for 
1848, in quarto and octavo, neatly bound, containing the 
Information required in Offices. 

The COUNTY COURTS DIARY and REMEM- 
BRANCER for 1848, in quarto and octavo, containing the 
Information required by all engaged in the County Courts, 
arranged by one of the Clerks. 

Law Times Office, 29, Essex-street. 








A CCEPTABLE PRESENTS. —The pre- 
L sent season is hallowed by one of the most delightful 
offices of friendship and affection; the interchange of gifts, 
as remembrances of the donors, and tokens of their esteem 
for the receivers. While large sums are expended upon the 
most costly baubles and elegant trifles, no more appropriate 
present can be made at this season of the year than a pack- 
age of ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL, KALYDOR, and 
ODONTO, combining, as these articles do, the most sterl- 
ing utility with elegance and luxury, 

The august Patronage ceded by our Gracious Queen, the 
Royal Family, and the several Sovereigns and Courts of 
Europe, together with the confirmation by experience of the 
infallible efficacy of these creative and renovating specifics, 
have characterised them with perfection, and given them a 
celebrity unparalleled. 

BEWARE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS—some are 
offered under the implied sanction of Royalty, and the Go- 
vernment Departmenés, with similar attempts at deception. 
The only genuine ‘‘ MACASSAR OIL,’’ ** KALYDOR,”’ 
and ‘‘ ODONTO,”’ are ‘‘ ROWLANDS’,”’ and the Wrap- 
per of each bears the name of *‘ ROWLANDS?’ ”’ preceding 
that of the Article, with their Signature at the foot, in Red 
Ink, thus— 

A. ROWLAND & SON. 

Sold by them at 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by 
every respectable Chemist and Perfumer throughout the 
Kingdom. 





V TJILLIAM ALLEN’S FAMILY 
APERIENT, or ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 

The distinguished patronage and beneficial effects which 
have constantly resulted from their use—the purity of the 
ingredients which enter into their composition—their careful 
and peculiar mode of preparation—and the great and in- 
creasing demand for them from every quarter of the globe, 
prove, at once, their superiority over all similar prepara- 
tions. 

Prepared only by William Allen, Chemist (Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Great Britain), No. 2, Morgan’s- 
place, Liverpool-road, Islington, London. 

Sold, wholesale, by Barclay and Sons, 95, Farringdon- 
street; Hannay, 63, Oxford-street; R. Johnston, 68, Corn- 
hill, London ; and may be had of all Druggists and Medicine 
Vendors in the Kingdom,—In Boxes at 1s, 14d. and 2s. 9d. 
each, 





ASSAFRAS CHOCOLATE— 
Dr. DE LA MOTTE’S NUTRITIVE, HEALTH- 
RESTORING, AROMATIC CHOCOLATE, prepared from 
the Nuts of the Sassafras Tree, and Sold by the Patentee, 
12, Southampton-street, Strand, London. 

This Chocolate contains the peculiar virtues of the Sassa- 
fras Root, which has been long held in great estimation for 
its purifying and alterative properties. ‘The aromatic quality 
(which is very grateful to the stomach) most invalids require 
for breakfast and evening repast, to promote digestion and 
to a deficiency of this property in the customary breakfast 
and supper, may in a great measure he attributed the fre- 
quency of cases of indigestion generally termed bilious. It 
has been found highly beneficial in correcting the state of 
the digestive organs, &c. from whence arise many diseases, 
such as eruptions of the skin, gout, rheumatism, and scrofula. 
In cases of debility of the stomach, and a sluggish state of 
the liver and intestines, occasioning flatulence, costivene s, 
&c. and in spasmodic asthma, it is much recommended. 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF ROYALTY, AND 
THE AUTHORITY OF THE FACULTY, 
I EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES are 
indispensably necessary both for the Cure and Pre- 
vention of Coughs, Asthmatic and all Pulmonary Com- 
plaints during this Changeable Weather. 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONIALS. 
RESTORATION OF VOICE BY KEATING’S COUGH 
LOZENGES. 

Glasgow, January 12, 1847. 
Siz,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great 
good your excellent Cough Lozenges have done me. In De- 
cember 1845, I caught a severe cold from riding two or three 
miles, one very wet night, which settled in my lungs, and 
quite took away my voice, sothat I could not speak above a 
whisper from that time until December last. I tried all 
kinds of medicines, but they were of no avail. I was then 
advised to try your Lozenges, which I did only to please my 
friends ; but before I had finished a 2s. 9d. tin, my voice, to 

my great joy, came back as strong as ever. 
1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Thomas Keating, Esq. JAMES MARTIN. 

78, High-street, Birmingham, Dec. 47, 1846. 
Dear Sir,—Having had occasion for a Cough Medicine 
in our Establishment, we tried your valuable Lozenges, and 
found them efficacious ; and if I may judge from the increas- 
ing sale and popularity, they must give general satisfaction. 

I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 

To Mr. T. Keating, London. Henry WINNALL. 
Prepared and sold in boxes, 1s. 14d. and tins, 2s. 9d. 
4s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. each, by Tnomas KEarinG, Chemist, 
&c. No. 79, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London ; and Retail by 
all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the kingdom. 


N.B. The safety attendant on the use of these Lozenges‘ 
together with their agreeable flavour, has given them a well- 
merited popularity. 

THE GREATEST CURES OF ANY MEDICINE IN 
THE GLOBE, 


HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


A Cure of a Desperate Scorbutic Eruption of long standing. 
Extract of a Letter, dated Wolverhampton, the 10th of 
February, 1847, confirmed by Mr. Simpson, Stationer, 

Si1r,—Having been wonderfully restored from a state of 
great suffering, illness, and debility, by the use of your Pills 
and Ointment, I think it right, for the sake of others, to 
make my case known to you. For the last two years I was 
afflicted with violent Scorbutic Eruption, which completely 
covered my chest, and other parts of my body, causing such 
violent pain, that I can in truth say, that for months I was 
not able to get sleep for more than a very short time toge- 
ther. I applied here to all the principal medical men, as 
also to those in Birmingham, without getting the least re- 
lief; at last I was recommended, by Mr. Thomas Simpson, 
Stationer, Market-place, to try your Pills and Ointment, 
which I did, and I am happy to say that I may consider 
myself as thoroughly cured: I can now sleep all the night 
through, and the pains in my back and limbs have entirely 
left me (Signed) RICHARD HAVELL. 

To Professor Holloway. 

Sold by the Proprietor, 244, Strand (near Temple Bar), 
London; and by all respectable Vendors of Patent Medi- 
cines throughout the Civilized World, in Pots and Boxes, 
at Is. 1$d. 2s.Q9d., 4s. 6d., 11s., 22s. and 33s. each. 
There is a very considerable saving in taking the larger 
sizes. 





Ensurance Companies. 


LERICAL, MEDICAL, and GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 

In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, this Society 
continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons subject 
to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other diseases, on the pay- 
ment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. The 
plan of granting Assurances on Invalid Lives originated 
with this office in the beginning of 1824. 

Every description of Assurance may be effected with this 
Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Persons in 
any station, and of every age. 

BONUSES. 

The two first Divisions averaged 22/, per cent. on the 
Premiums paid ; the third, 28/. per cent. The fourth bonus, 
declared January 1847, averaged rather more than 36/. per 
cent.; and from the large amount of Profit reserved for 
future appropriation and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter 
are expected to exceed that amount. 

Tables of Rates, with a full Report (recently printed), can 
be obtained of the Society’s Agents, or by addressing a 


letter to 
GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 
No, 99, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, London. 





IR JAMES MURRAY’S FLUID MAG. 

NESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the 
Inventor, and established for upwards of Thirty Years, 

This elegant preparation is recommended in all cases of 
hile, acidities, indigestion, gout and gravel, as the most safe, 
easy, and effectual form in which Magnesia may, and indeed 
the only one in which it ought, to be exhibited. Possessing 
all the properties of the Magnesia now in general use, with. 
out being liable, like it, to form dangerous concretions in 
the bowels, it effectually cures HEARTBURN without in- 
juring the coats of the stomach, as soda, potass, and their 
carbonates are known to do; it prevents the food of infants 
turning sour; in all cases it acts as a pleasing aperient, and 
is peculiarly adapted to females. 

It has long been known that the most serious consequences 
have frequently resulted from the use of Solid Magnesia, 
which has been proved by Mr. Brande and many other emi- 
nent chemists, to form concretions in the bowels, endanger. 
ing, and, in some instances, destroying life. 

Sir HUMPHREY DAVY testified that this solution 
forms soluble combinations with uric acid salts in cases of 
gout and gravel, thereby counteracting their injurious ten- 
ee when other alkalies, and even Magnesia itself, had 
failed. 

From Sir PHILIP CRAMPTON, Bart. Surgeon General 
to the Army in Ireland. 

‘* Dear Sir,—There can be no doubt that Magnesia may 
be administered more safely in the form of a concentrated 
solution than in substance; for this, and many other rea. 
sons, I am of opinion that the Fluid Magnesia is a very 
valuable addition to our Materia Medica. 

* PHILIP CRAMPTON.” 

Sir James Clarke, Sir A. Cooper, Dr. Bright, and Messrs, 
Guthrie and Herbert Mayo, of London, strongly recommend 
Murray’s Fluid Magnesia, as being infinitely more safe and 
convenient than the solid, and free from the danger attend- 
ing the constant use of soda or potass. 

LETTER FROM J. MURRAY, ESQ. LECTURER ON 
CHEMISTRY, F.S.A., P.L.S. 

** To Sir James Murray, Dublin. 

‘* Portland-place, Hull, August 30, 1839. 

* Dear Sir JAmEeS,—Many years have elapsed since you 
first shewed me, in your laboratories, your super-carbonate, 
or soluble Magnesia, and demonstrated experimentally the 
remarkable quantity of pure Magnesia held in transparent 
solution. It was then new to me, as it was to the chemical 
world, and I speak advisedly as a practical chemist. I be- 
lieve its medical value cannot be too highly estimated, and I 
am satisfied that the public is under an infinite debt of gra- 
titude to you for those valuable researches which have been 
the means of its introduction. Not to mention its more 
obvious healing virtues, I believe it to be almost, if not alto. 
gether, a specific for Lithic Acid Concretions, when used in 
the pureScondensed solution invented by you. 

** Believe me to be, yours faithfully, 
JOHN MURRAY, F.S.A. 

The following testimonial of the celebrated ‘“‘ Distin 
Family,’? who are well known to her Majesty and the no- 
bility of England, proves the great value of Sir James Mur- 
ray’s Fluid Magnesia, and is very encouraging for delicate 
persons going to sea :— 

“To Sir J. Murray. 
** Tuthill’s Hotel, Dawson-st. Dublin, Feb. 19, 1839. 

‘* Sir,—Having arrived from Glasgow, per the steam-ship 
Jupiter, in this stormy season, without the slightest sea- 
sickness, we feel bound to attribute this exemption to the 
most agreeable effervescent draughts of your solution of 
Magnesiaand Acidulated Syrup, which were kindly furnished 
to us by that attentive officer, Captain Ellis. 

‘Upon all former occasions we were martyrs to sea-sick- 
ness, and we think it a great blessing that travellers may now 
enjoy such health and comfort at sea, as we derived from the 
use of this delightful drink. ‘THE DISTIN FAMILY.” 
From DR. KENNEDY, Master of the Lying-in-Hospital, 

Dublin. 

** Dear S1r,—I consider the Fluid Magnesia to be a very 
valuable and convenient remedy in cases of irritation or 
acidity of the stomach, but more particularly during preg- 
nancy, febrile complaints, infantile diseases or sea-sickness.”” 

In addition to the above, Professor Duncan, of Edinburgh, 
in his extensive practice, established its efficacy for remov- 
ing acidities, allaying irritation of the stomach or urinary 
organs, and for ageayrng lithic concretions and uric salts, 
and consequently as the best remedy for Gravel and Gout. 

CAUTION.—In order to avoid the danger of concretions 
and sediments, which result from the use of over saturated 
and unchemical compounds made by non-medical persons, 
the public will please to observe, that Sir James Murray’s 
Pure Fluid Magnesia is prepared of that proportion of 
strength which is conformable to the laws of chemical equi- 
valents, and which has been proved in hospital and private 

ractice, during the last thirty years, to be the best adapted 
‘or the human stomach, and the most suitable for the treat- 
ment of females and children. 

Sold by the sole consignee, Mr. Witt1am Bawey, of 
North-street, Wolverhampton, and all wholesale and retail 
Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout the British 
Empire, in bottles, 1s., 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., 11s, and 213 
each The Acidulated Syrup, in bottles 2s. each. 

N.B.—Be sure to ask for ‘‘ Sir James Murray’s Prepara- 
tion,’’ and to see that his name is stamped on each label in 
green ink, as follows: —“‘ James Murray, Physician to the 
Lord Lieutenant.’’ 





Lonpon: —Printed by Henry Morre.t Cox, of 74, Great 
Queen Street, in the Parish of St. Giles in the Fields, in 
the County of Middlesex, Printer, at his Printing Office, 
74 & 75, Great Queen Street aforesaid, and published by 
Joun Crocxrorp, of 29, Essex Street, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, in the City of Westmin- 
ster, Publisher, at 29, Essex Street aforesaid, on Satur- 
day, the 8th day of January, 1848, 


And SOLD at the Office, No. 344, Strand, 
nearly opposite Wellington-street. 








